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Volume V 


HISTORY AND OTHER SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCES IN THE EDUCATION OF 
YOUTHS TWELVE TO EIGHT- 
EEN YEARS OF AGE! 


I. WHAT IS SCHOOL HISTORY ? 

Ir is my purpose, in view of the oppor- 
tunity that is mine through the courtesy of 
the Association of History Teachers of the 
Middle States and Maryland, to ask you to 
consider, in the first place, some of the pos- 
sible problems that might result from the 
application to the teaching of history in 
our secondary schools of the tests suggested 
by Mr. Abraham Flexner in his pamphlet 
‘‘A Modern School.’’ 

Let us restate our guiding thesis: modern edu- 
eation (as it should be) will include nothing 
simply because tradition recommends it or because 
its inutility has not been conclusively established. 
It proceeds in precisely the opposite way: it in- 


cludes nothing for which an affirmative case can } 


not now be made out. 

In the second place, I desire to discuss 
certain possibilities of adaptation and re- 
adjustment in organization and presenta- 
tion of the social sciences, including his- 
tory, aS means or instruments in secondary 
education, which might render them ea- 
pable of meeting the standards set up by 
Mr. Flexner. 

But just what is this secondary-school 
history which we are to examine? What 
is being taught, and, so far as we can as- 
certain them, what are the objectives con- 
trolling in its teaching? 

Now, I am well aware that in the field of 
history teaching, as in other fields (e. g., 

1 Notes of an address to the History Teachers 


of the Middle States and Maryland, February 10, 
1917. 
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science, literature, English language, art 


we must expect to find a substantial gap 
between ideals and realizations. There 
have been general committees whose objects 
have been to define in elaborate detail 
what could or should be taught as history 
(and related ) subjects in our schools. 
(Like similar committees in other fields 
they have usually: (a) carefully avoided 
telling us, except in vague and elusive 
phrase, just why the subject should be 
taught at all; and sometimes (b) proceeded 
in their work on the basis of an apparently 
tacit assumption that their subject was one 
of very serious import in education and 
that therefore they were warranted in 
claiming, without argument, the lion’s 
share almost of school time for it.) These 
commissions, as well as the numerous indi- 
vidual educators and scholars who have 
set forth suggestions and recommendations 
for the improvement of history teaching 
have been, of course, in large part, build 
ing for the future. But it is very hard 

it seems to me now impossible—to deter 
mine just what are the common elements 
in their generalized principles and pro- 
grams. Is there substantial agreement as 
to any considerable element in their pro- 
posals? I can not think so, even if for no 
other reason than that the new crop of 
competing text-books seems to exhibit no 
evidence to that effect. 

But there is evidence in considerable 
quantity as to what are the standards of 
aim and accomplishment actually imposed 
on, or accepted by, the rank and file of his- 
tory teachers to-day. This evidence is, it 


seems to me, abundantly exhibited in the 














7. 


rae 


text-books that find favor among history 
teachers, and in the examinations imposed 
by external agencies whese standards must 
have a majority appraval (as against any 
competing standards equally well defined) 
(Of course, one 
the 
part of individuals with these standards, as 


in order to be acceptable. 
assumes perennial dissatisfaction on 
we assume customary dissatisfaction with 
the weather—but it is to possible concerted 
propgsals, to cooperatively supported pro- 
grams for changes, that reference is here 
made. ) 

If now Wwe turn to the texts in current 
use, and very literally adhered to by the 
large majority of history teachers, we find 
certain characteristics of organization sub- 
stantially common to all—and these, I take 
it, must be assumed to constitute the heart 
or core of history as an approved school 
We 


note the comprehensiveness of treatment; 


subject by history teachers to-day. 


the dominance of the chronological order of 
presentation ; the great inclusiveness of de- 
tail; the consequent condensation of de- 
scription and explanation; the absence of 
any suggestion (as a rule) of cross refer- 
ence to contemporary conditions or events 
that might inter- 
pretive of the historical situation under 
consideration or that might exhibit some 
possible contemporary applications of that 
which is being studied; and the uniform 
implicit expectation that ‘‘mastery’’ of the 
subject will consist chiefly in the kind of 
memorization that results in ability verb- 
ally to reproduce faithful ‘‘eopies’’ of 
statements given in the books. 

Let us see how far this conclusion is con- 
firmed by the tests imposed by that most 
highly organized and best conducted exam- 
ining body in America, the College En- 
trance Examination Board. (I take one 
question from each division of the ques- 
tions for June, 1916, insuring random se- 
lection by taking number 1 from the first 


prove illuminating, or 
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division, number 2 from the second, ete. 
thus giving nine questions out of a total 
of 112.) 

1. What were the relations of the Hebrews with 
What 
are the prohibitions enumerated in the Ten Com- 


the Assyrians and with the Babylonians? 


mandmentg? 
2. Who leaders of First Third 
Crusades? What was the result of the First Cru- 


were the and 


sade? What were the general effects of the cru- 
sades on Europe? 

3. Write on two of the following persons: John 
Wyclif, Thomas Wentworth, John Milton, John 
Wesley, Robert Clive, Florence Nightingale. 

4. Explain the slow growth of the Dutch colony, 
New Netherlands, and describe the effort made to 
increase the population. 

5. Was Athens in the right in opposing Philip 
of Macedon? 

6. Explain the historical connection and allu- 


Give reasons for your answer. 


sions of the following passage: 

‘“The Pope now rose, as the reading of the Gos- 
pel ended, advanced to where Charles—who had 
exchanged his simple Frankish dress for the san- 
dals and chlamys of a Roman patrican—knelt in 
prayer by the high altar, and as in the sight of all 
he placed upon the brow of the barbarian chief- 
tain the diadem of the Cwsars, then bent in obei- 
sance before him, the church rang to the shout of 
the multitude, again free, again the lords and cen- 
ter of the world. 

7. What was the policy of the Jacobin party 
during the French Revolution? Were its members 


high-minded patriots or bloodthirsty ruffians? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

8. Show how the industrial revolution in Eng- 
land influenced English politics during the nine- 
teenth century. 

9. How did the national banking system estab- 
lished during the Civil War differ from the Na- 
tional Bank incorporated in 1791? 

10. What influences that affected Roman life 
operated to make Cicero a different kind of man 


from Cato the Elder? 

Now, I submit that the foregoing sample 
questions do indicate quite clearly what are 
the actual concrete objectives controlling in 
history teaching to-day. Those objectives 
consist almost wholly and exclusively of 
the memorization of highly concentrated 
verbal statements of historical facts and 
generalizations of almost encyclopedic ex- 
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tent and variety. There is no suggestion 
as to the actual functioning of this con- 
centrated verbal knowledge in the culture 
and social capacities actually required of 
the citizen living and cooperating in a 
twentieth century democracy. Nor is there 
any considerable suggestion of quest on 
the part of the examiners after informa- 
tion as to the student’s mastery of methods 
of finding historical information in the fu- 
ture. 

What, after all, are the purposes of the 
kinds of mastery of history demonstrated 
by ability successfully to ‘‘pass’’ examina- 
tions such as these? Are the conceptions of 
educational values here impligit merely 
traditional in the sense ti@é ‘the term is 
used by Mr. Flexner or do they in some 
measure rest on a basis of ascertained facts 
as to social values? 

There have been educators who held it of 
importance that children should ‘‘swallow”’ 
the dictionary—should so memorize all the 
words and definitions that recourse there- 
after to the printed page for spellings and 
meanings would be unnecessary. Other 
educational Utopians have similarly pro- 
poséd complete mental assimilation of the 
information contained in encyclopedias. 
Without doubt, the capacity of some minds 
for verbal cold storage are marvellous—as 
witness those prodigies who have memo- 
rized the Old and New Testaments. 

But these feats and aspirations no more 
belong to the theory of general education 
than do high pole vaults belong to the sane 
discussion of rational physical upbuilding. 
Nevertheless, there is something of this 
Utopianism in the claims to-day set forth 
by the proponents of history study in our 
schools. At least their texts and examina- 
tions show that they are seeking mental 
cold storage of many thousands of facts on 
a scale little commensurate, one must 
think, with the needs of real education. 
Again, we ask, to what ends is this knowl- 
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edge to be accumulated? What is it all 
for? Let us get somewhat back of the old 
eatch phrase, ‘‘every intelligent man 
should (or must) know this.”’ 

But, before coming to a consideration of 
what we might make of the social sciences 
we must tarry to consider in the field of his 
tory the disconcerting effects of the teacher 
who is a genius—who is, one is tempted to 
say, a miracle worker, for truly there are 
those among them who can ecajole living 
waters from stones as hard and dry as those 
wrought upon by Moses. 


Il. THE ILLUSIONS CREATED BY THE EXCEP- 
TIONAL TEACHER, IN THE EFFORT TO 
DETERMINE PRACTICABLE AIMS 
AND EFFECTIVE METHODS 
OF TEACHING 

It is one of the purposes of sound eduea- 
tional administration (using that term in 
its broadest sense), once the desirable and 
feasible objectives of education are deter- 
mined and defined, to effeet such a develop- 
ment and adjustment of pedagogical means 
and methods that the realization of these 
objectives can be achieved with an opti 
mum effectiveness and economy (of time 
and money and learner’s energy 

But here many educators are led astray 
owing to the effectiveness of the teacher 
who is exceptionally successful by virtue of 
certain special native endowments—the 
‘‘born genius,’’ so-called. As _ regards 
every field of human endeavor—trapping, 
leading armies, gardening, mothering 
babies, writing poetry, jJanitorship, frying 
‘Maryland chicken,’’ and teaching, it is 
always possible to say of certain types of 
capacity, ‘‘It is born, not made.’’ But for 
every field in which much work must be 
done, it is wholly impracticable to wait for 
the few geniuses. We may, indeed, insist 
that no one shall write poetry for us except 
‘“bhorn’’ poets, because the products of the 


genuine artist among poets are capable of 
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almost endless multiplication. But we can 
not all wait to have our cooking, garden- 
ing, preaching and teaching done by the 
geniuses in these callings; there is so much 
to be done that we must entrust most of our 
tasks to those who constitute the ‘‘modal’’ 
groups as respects inherited qualifications 
for any one of these special fields. Hence, 
when it is sometimes said, ponderously and 
importantly, relative to a specific educa- 
tional field, that ‘‘everything depends upon 
the personality of the teacher’’ or ‘‘teach- 
ers of history are born, not made,’’ it is 
safe to conclude that the speaker is utter- 
ing nonsense. The work of the world in 
most lines can not wait on the appearance 
of the genius, hence programs for that 
work must be based upon the accomplish- 
ments possible to the modal groups of those 
likely to be available for that service, ta- 
king account, first, of native capacities, 
and, second, of adaptation and training. 
This discussion is not intended as a di- 
gression from the principal theme of this 
paper, but rather as a warning against the 
illusions arising from the presence among 
history teachers, from time to time, of the 
‘‘born’’ teacher. Witnessing the ability 
of this genius to make any field of history 
study and teaching interesting, even fas- 
cinating, to classes of average pupils, we 
are tempted to say to all history teachers, 
**Go thou and do likewise.’’ One is re- 
minded of the story of the great Shake- 
spearean actor who, undertaking to combine 
rebuke and example to a pitifully weak 
player of a minor part, by himself reciting 
the super’s lines in a full, splendid voice, 
was met by the piping reply, ‘‘If I could 
say it that way, do you think I would be 
playing here for twenty shillings a week?”’ 
There are teachers—and among them 
history teachers—who can make the most 
abstract and alien subjects alluring to 
children. Even bitter portions of intellec- 
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tual food or doses of spiritual medicine 
may, in the emulsions produced by the 
magnetie personality of an enthusiastic 
teacher, become very palatable, even much 
to be desired, as are modern sophistications 
by the chemist of cod liver and castor oils. 
One has jn mind those rare teachers of an- 
cient history, for example—a field remote in- 
deed from the apperceptive bases of knowl- 
edge and interests of fifteen-year-old boys 
and girls—who ean take the rock-like forma- 
tions of text-books and extract from them 
scintillating metals. These teachers have, 
usually, marked powers of reaching in- 
stinctively the buried interests, apprecia- 
tions and curiosities of their pupils. They 
have an almost magical capacity of making 
the past live in the present. One some- 
times thinks that if all their conversation 
were only nonsense syllables, it would nev- 
ertheless hold their little disciples spell- 
bound, so warm and winning are their 
voices and faces, so hypnotically contagious 
their enthusiasms. 

But to assume that teachers in general 
ean do what these exceptionally gifted 
teachers are able easily to do would be as 
reasonable as to assume that any farm boy 
ean become a Lincoln, any artisan’s son an 
Edison, or any one of us a Whitman, 
Whistler or Forbes-Robertson. It is not 
only unfair, but also very poor educational 
administration, to assume that because 
some teachers have been visited by a fairy 
giver of gifts and can therefore extract 
sunbeams from the Gallic War, from quad- 
ratic equations with two or more unknown 
quantities, from the clashes of Guelphs and 
Ghibellines or from the De Coverley 
Papers, other teachers in general ought to 
be able to interest pupils in these subjects, 
and convince them that serious lacune will 
always exist in their culture if they do not 
enter enthusiastically into these barren 
fields. 
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In history no less than in physics, mathe- 
maties, English literature, Greek drama 
and mechanical drawing, there are areas 
that present great difficulties to the minds 
of well-informed adults, and which may 
prove not only very difficult, but exceed- 
ingly repellant to the fresher curiosity and 
more pragmatic learning interests of 
youths. Under compulsion, of course, chil- 
dren will painfully acquire a verbal grasp 
of the compressed descriptions of the social 
transitions, dynastic confusions, sangui- 
nary episodes and economic complications 
that occupy so large a part of the texts 
which endeavor to present all that is sig- 
nificant and important in the years elap- 
sing between dates hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of years apart. 

But from the field of history no less than 
from other fields of organized knowledge, 
appreciation and achievement, it is prac- 
ticable to derive endless materials suited 
to the purposes of education and adapted 
to the learning capacities, natural or con- 
strained, of groups of children of all ages 
and conditions. It has long been accepted 
that for workers belonging to modal groups 
in any field, there is to be discovered an 
optimum ‘‘speeding up,’’ an optimum 
length of working day, an optimum amount 
of supervision whereunder to produce best 
results. Similarly, having in view teach- 
ers belonging to modal groups as regards 
native capacity and acquired powers, there 
are to be found optimum conditions as re- 
gards the organization and presentation of 
subject matter for purposes of a maximum 
result in education. The methods of the 
geniuses, the rare teachers, may prove sug- 
gestive in determining these optimum con- 
ditions. These methods should be studied 
—and the geniuses should be gathered into 
conference, where practicable, so that the 
common elements in their successful meth- 
ods can be found. But when all this has 
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been done, methods adapted to teachers of 
good average ability will still have to be 


devised and tested. 


Ill, PROPOSALS TO REORGANIZE THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCES FOR PURPOSES OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 
I assume that there are strong possibil 
ties of fundamental revisions of our social 
science teaching of youths from 12 to 16 
within the next few years; that, in very 
considerable measure, the present teachers 
of history and related subjects will lead in 
that work of revision and will equip them- 
selves to do the new work that society will 
demand in social science teaching; and 
that, even now as always, it is proper and 
profitable sanely to criticize and evaluate 
our present standards and practises, and to 
set forth proposals looking to making better 
use of the resources which are placed at our 
disposal to make education more effective. 
First, can we agree upon the following gen- 

eral considerations } 

1. While it can not be successfully dis- 
puted that the objectives or demonstrably 
valuable purposes of history instruction, or 
any particular division or field thereof, are 
as yet very obscure and confused, it should 
be recognized that the same statement will 
hold almost equally true of the other estab- 
lished traditional ‘‘subjects’’ of secondary 
education. In the main, their supposed im- 
portance as means of education rest on con- 
siderations developed largely in the days of 
educational faith. 

2. To question the importance or value 
of history (or any particular area or type 
of organization thereof) as a means or in- 
strument of secondary education for all, or 
for some classes, is certainly not to ques- 
tion the importance or attractiveness of the 
recording, interpretation or study of his- 
tory by others than secondary school stu- 
dents, or even, under some circumstances, 
when more pressing educational needs have 
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some interested secondary- 
school But 
education, and especially that supported 


been met, by 


students themselves. school 
by publie funds, must in the last analysis 
be determined as to its character, range and 
application, by practical considerations, 
derived primarily from understanding of 
the urgent needs of society for right per- 
sonal and social competence, culture and 
disposition in its members. 

3. It is assumed here that history can be 
included as one of the forms in which or- 
ganized and tested knowledge of social ac- 
tivities, past, present and future, can be 
presented of the 
It is recognized, of course, that history, be- 


as one social sciences. 
ing concerned with events or individualized 
social occurrences, must in its purposes and 
its use of scientific methods differ very 
greatly from other social sciences where the 
quest for laws, principles, generalizations, 
and the means of social control to be de- 
rived therefrom, are primary considera- 
tions. By consequence, the criteria of sei- 
entifie method in history, of the materials 
it should most fully employ, and of its 
serviceability to man must differ greatly 
from the criteria which are appropriate to 
the other social sciences—which are taken 
here to include sociology, economies, civics, 
anthropology, ethnology, social ethies, ete. 

4. That the supplanting of faith objec- 
tives by objectives based upon ascertained) 


facts as to learning eapacities of individ-| 


uals and those 


which be met by education of the 
young, will rapidly proceed in the near fu- 
ture, can scarcely be doubted. The defi- 
nite study, and comparative evaluation, of 
objectives and methods in the various de- 
partments of primary education is now 


The recent rapid de- 


can 


proceeding apace. 
velopment of public interest in, and sup; 
port of, secondary education, coupled with 
widely prevalent skepticism as to the com- 








AND 


requirements of society’ 
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parative values of the means and methods 


now generally employed in_ secondary 


schools, brings American education to the 
**hold-backs’’ must yield, 
and the progressives find encouragement, 


point where the 


at least so far as the prosecution of syste- 


matic inquiries regarding educationally 


most valid ways and means is concerned. 


IV. ONE POSSIBLE METHOD OF DETERMINING 

THE OBJECTIVES OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 

In the ages of educational faith, which 
are now drawing to a close, it has been the 
ease that in most instances the character 
of any particular organization of subject 
matter determined the educational objec- 
tives that should, or even could, be realized 
through it. Henceforth, as must be ob- 
vious to any careful student of current edu- 
cational theory, the demonstrated needs of 
society and of individuals must determine 
these objectives. The study of history, for 


example, can not longer be regarded as an 


end in itself, but must be taken and used} 
as a means to the realization’ 





as a means 
of ends, yet obscure, it is true, but never- 
theless capable of being appreciated with 
constantly increasing certitude, defined 
with greater exactness, and evaluated with 
greater precision. 

What are some of these ends or objec- 
tives? I suggest that the following might 
prove to be a profitable method of resolving 
at least some of them out of the chaos of 
individual and social psychology in which 
they are now buried. 

Let us take at random 100 men of from 
thirty to forty years of age. Let us rank 
these 100 men in a series from lowest to 
highest according to the consensus of opin- 
ion of several competent judges directed to 
base their decisions on the extent to which 
each individual of the hundred is a culti- 
vated man and a good citizen, using, as far 
as practicable, what the world holds as 
approved qualities of these descriptions. 


a 
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Having our one hundred men ranked in 
order, let us call the twenty highest, A 
class men, the next thirty, B class men, the 
next thirty, C class men, and the lowest 
twenty, D class men. 

The B class men, obviously, are all above 
the average, as judged by the standards set 
up, but they are not exceptional. Let us 
ascertain what these B class men 
express in 


now 
possess, exhibit, or action, of 
eultural qualities, on the one hand, and of 
(the 


taken in 


civic qualities, on the other words 


cultural and civie being each 
somewhat restricted and mutually exclu- 
sive senses) that can in any way be con- 
nected with education in the social sciences, 
Let 
us find what is common in the knowledge or 
What por- 
tions of this knowledge or appreciation are 
still vitally significant, and what are in a 
true sense simply intellectual junk? Fur- 


are 


whether obtained in, or out of. schools. 


appreciation they now possess. 


thermore, of what deficiencies these 
men conscious, and what are the probable 
important deficiencies in their cultural and 
civie equipment of which they are uncon- 
scious, but which would be revealed by 
critical study of their social fitness and per- 
sonal development ? 

For example, all of these men know 
something about the history of the United 
States prior to 1790—little or much. 
What are the elements in the knowledge 
What are the 
common cultural and attitudes 
possessed by them which are to be ascribed 


To what extent and in 


common to many of them? 
interests 


to that knowledge ? 
what ways are their various forms of civic 
behavior and moral conduct based upon 
their knowledge and appreciation of the 
events that took place in the history of 
their country prior to 1790? Again, to 
what extent are these B class men con- 
scious that they have an unsatisfactory 
equipment of knowledge and appreciation 
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of the history of this period? Or, using 
external approaches now, to what extent 


could it be shown that their lives are es 
sentially incomplete and unsatisfactory to 
themselves and to the society of which they 
are members because of deficiencies of their 
education as respects the period under con- 
sideration ? 

I am persuaded that the method here 
suggested, however obscure and uncertain 
it may now appear, is one that will be more 
and more used as a substitute for our pres 
ent reliance upon dogmas, @ priori guesses, 
and 


social-scienece instruction 


aspirations as regards the field o 
Let us take one 
other illustration : 

It will readily be admitted that emigra- 
tion and immigration or the migration of 
United States, is a 


intel- 


peoples, as it affects the 
subject that ought to appeal to the 
even esthetic imagination of 


lectual and 


many. Furthermore, it must be obvious 
that the effectiveness of any man’s behav- 
ior as a citizen of this country during the 
next generation will depend in important 
measure upon his general and specifie atti- 
tude towards, and his correct and detailed 
understanding of, the numerous problems 
involved in the migration of peoples. 
Again, we find that all our B class citi- 
zens know something about migrations, al 
though, as a critic would sarcastically ob- 
serve, they probably know many things that 
are not so. They all have what might be 
ealled cultural the 
When the time comes to influence social be- 


interests in subject. 
havior as regards migration and those who 
do or do not migrate, all these B class men 
contribute their share of feeling, knowl- 
edge and action to the discussion, formula- 


tion and execution of policies and the per 


formance of innumerable concrete social 
acts. 
Whence, then, have our thirty B class 


men derived their present appreciations 
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and knowledge of questions of migration? 
Of what deficiencies are they conscious? 
Of what deficiencies in them are we, look- 
ing on from outside, and with presumably 
What in- 
ferences could we make the 
schools of to-day should do for the next 
generation? 

Suppose, now, that a fairly complete so- 
cial survey of the character here illustrated 


sharpened social insight, aware? 


as to what 


could be made, to cover all our classes of 
adults; would it probably prove possible 
for us, on that basis, to determine a series 
of educational objectives that could best 
be realized through school instruction and 
training in the social sciences, especially 
adapted to the educational requirements 
(as determined in part by the needs of so- 
ciety) and learning capacities of youths 
from 12 to 18, taking account of our possi- 
bilities of using that material both for eul- 
tural and for civie purposes—it being as- 
sumed that these purposes are certainly not 
congruent, though perhaps in some measure 
overlapping ? 

I feel sure that, following such proced- 
ure, we should be able to define a very ac- 
ceptable scheme of objectives, so definite 
that they would readily suggest the means 
and methods by which they could be real- 
ized. At the same time, we should find 
means of evaluating the objectives which 
have already become traditional in our 
schools. 

But it is first essential that we should 
agree upon the amount of time that ought 
properly to be available for this depart- 
ment of education. 


TIME ALLOWANCES FOR SOCIAL 
EDUCATION 


Vv. POSSIBLE 


1. In order to obtain a basis whereon to 
establish a series of propositions for a pro- 
gram of educational objectives in the social 
sciences let us assume that in the six years 
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of the youths’ life from 12 to 18, the school 
can claim a total of 8,400 hours, to cover 
every form of general (as opposed to voca- 
tional) school education—physieal, social 
and cultural and including both the ‘‘free’’ 
or ‘‘natural’’ types (high-grade play, in- 
tellectual nurture taken otherwise than by 
‘*foreible feeding’’) and the directed, con- 
strained, 
‘*foreible feeding’’ education. 

Of these 8,400 hours—or a proportionate 
part thereof for pupils terminating their 
general education earlier than the eight- 
eenth birthday—let us assume that educa- 
cational administrators find themselves 
ready to recommend that normally, 12 per 
cent. or, roughly, 1,000 hours should be 
given all forms of social education, inelud- 
ing thereunder civie and moral training, in- 
struction in the social sciences, including 


and, under some circumstances, 


history and other forms of conscious and 
purposeful education towards citizenship, 
in so far as that involves in any degree the 
group of studies and procedures we have 
here under consideration. This does not 
mean that in a school system having flex- 
ible curricula every pupil would give 1,000 
hours to these studies—some might give 
more, some would probably give less; but, 
in the process of distributing the time avail- 
able for general education among the vari- 
ous divisions, such as physical training and 
instruction, education in English language, 
English literature, the sciences, fine arts, 
practical arts, mathematics, mental sci- 
enees and foreign language, it might be 
expected that under normal circumstances 
one eighth of all available time of learners 
would in general be available for the social- 
science field. 

2. What disposition shall we make of 
our 1,000 hours? In the first place, I feel 
sure that, when we shall have defined a 
series of desirable objectives, on the basis 
of our studies, partly of B class men as they 
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now are, and partly of B class men as so- 
ciety (advised by teachers of social sci- 
ence) would have them in the next genera- 
tion, we shall find it profitable and desir- 
able to differentiate our ways and means 
into two classes, according as they belong 
in the eategory of ‘‘natural,’’ ‘‘free’’ or 
‘*high-grade play’’ learning, or as they be- 
long in the category of directed ‘‘work’’ 
learning. 

For some areas of economies, ethies, civ- 
ies and history, it may prove most service- 
able to employ those activities which are 
most nearly instinctive or spontaneous in ac- 
quiring the appreciation, insight and ideals 
that will prove most worth while. To these 
ends, school self-government, excursions. 
attendance on prearranged moving-picture 
exhibitions, and reading of attractively 
written biographies and historical fiction 
may prove the best means. But for other 
areas of social science education it may 
prove most profitable to employ highly or- 
ganized and, perhaps, very ‘‘dry’’ mate- 
rials, such as we now find in text-books on 
history, economies and eivil government. 
We should, of course, hardly expect to do 
this because of our devotion to the principle 
implied in Mr. Dooley’s dictum that ‘‘It 
doesn’t matter what you teach a boy so long 
as he doesn’t like it.’’ Rather, we would 
set our learners at this ‘‘hard work’’ learn- 
ing because of definitely foreseen useful 
ends to be achieved in the cultural inter- 
ests or civic capacities of those men and 
women of the future whom our learners are 


to become. Presumably, we shall not al-| 


ways have to hold purely on a faith Dasis 
our convictions as to these values. It is to 
be hoped that we can have them so clearly 
defined that we can readily persuade our 
pupils, their parents and the world in gen- 
eral that these are real and tangible values, 
not, as is now too frequently the case, sup- 
positious and, often, mythical ones. 


3d. It may be assumed, prov 
that the employment of the materia 
social science nel wit ¢ histor organ d 
knowledge of social facts vd pri les 
story, fable, historical fiction, historical 
moving pictures, ete n the edueation of 


children under twelve will be in aeeordar 


with the principles of ‘‘natural’’ educa 
tion—that is, satisfaction of the spontan 
ous instincts for satisfaction of curiosity, 
intellectual ‘‘nurture,”’ ete.; but, that (pb 
in the education of children from twelve 
to eighteen the use of social science mate- 
rials will be directed towards the produe 
tion in quite purposive and definite ways, 
of certain appreciations, attitudes, under 
standings and ideals that are believed 
(and, where possible, known) to bear in 
important measure upon the good ecitizer 
ship and personal culture that should be 
expected of intelligent men and women liv 
ing in a twentieth-century democracy 
During the earlier childhood period, the 
controlling purposes as regards social sei 
ence materials, should probably be intellee 
tual nurture, the general satisfaction of the 
natural instinets looking to the building of 
a world of experience. Folk-lore, tales, 
fables, stories of adventure, dramaticall 
portrayed episodes in history, character 
studies—all these from the field of the past 
ean be woven in with materials interpre 
tive of the child’s social environment, and 
the age in which he lives to the end of 
helping him feel and know something more 
of the social milieu of which he is a part 
than he can obtain only from concrete hu 
man contacts and associations. Little, if 
any, of this material can profitably be 
forced on the learner. Chronological stages 
and sequences can be given only the slight 
emphasis indicated by ‘‘long ago,’’ ‘‘once 
upon a time,’’ ‘‘before you were born,’’ 
‘when Indians lived all round here,’’ ‘‘be- 


‘attitudes’’ 


fore Christ was born.’’ The 
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to be further developed through the use of 
this material are the simple virtues, the 
production of which has already begun in 
the home and school social environment— 
appreciation and approval of heroic con- 
duct, sympathy for the wronged, admira- 
tion for devotion and courage, aspiration 
for service, ete. Fixed and organized 
knowledge will not be sought as an end of 
this form of education, but a moderate 
amount of it may be expected as a by-prod- 
uct—including the beginnings of compre- 
hension of chronological sequences. Nat- 
urally, in this area, no complete distinction 
“an be made between materials of social 
science, and those of literature. 

But from twelve to eighteen, while the 
possibilities of fruitful ‘‘natural’’ learning, 
to be realized no less from conscious inter- 
pretation of social environment than from 
abundant reading and other apprehension 
of ‘‘attractive’’ materials must not be ig- 
nored, nevertheless, the time has arrived to 
use some social science materials for so- 
cially and culturally ‘‘pragmatie’’ pur- 
poses. Certainly, valuable ends of social 
(civie, ethical, moral) as well as cultural 
education can be defined which can best be 
achieved by direct and purposeful use of 
carefully organized materials chosen from 
the wealth of sociological (including po- 
litical, economic, ethical) and _ historical 
(including contemporary) knowledge. 

4. Let us assume that one large, compo- 
site aim of direct education of youths from 
twelve to eighteen years of age is good cit- 
izenship—using that term in a slightly re- 
stricted sense, as chiefly indicative of ap- 
proved kinds and degrees of those habits, 
understandings, ideals and motives under 
which we usually place various types of 
truthfulness, honesty, toleration, respect for 
and submission to law, respect for volun- 
tarily assumed obligations, sociability, sex- 
ual continence, control of anger, and dis- 
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position to give a tithe of time and energy 
to social service not directly commandered., 
This composite moral or social aim of edu- 
cation—training for citizenship—is not 
necessarily the most important aim of edu- 
eation, nor is it one that ean be realized 
except in part by the procedures customary 
and appropriate to the direct education of 
schools. Nevertheless, it is one of very im- 
portant aims of school education, and cer- 
tainly schools should assume greater re- 
sponsibilities than has heretofore been the 
case in cooperating towards its effective 
realization. 

Now, in education for citizenship, we 
must first take account, for some purposes, 
of the potential, and for other purposes of 
the actual, social (including moral, civic, 
ethical, humane and socio-religious) by- 
education of home, church, workshop, press, 
stage, police-power, street, club and other 
distinctively socializing agencies. 

We should then be able to deseribe—pos- 
sibly to delimit—some of the objectives of 
this social education that under present 
conditions ean only be realized through the 
directed efforts of schools, or of other agen- 
cies, e. g., Boy Scout organizations, camps, 
boys’ clubs, ete.—organized primarily for 
education. Contributions to realization of 
these will be developed through the social 
or civic groupings made possible and the 
moral behavior required in and about the 
school—government externally enforced, or 
self-imposed ; the cooperations and compe- 
titions of athletics; the clique and gang 
formations; the social intercourse of the 





two sexes. 

We should be able also to delimit other 
objectives that can be realized only through 
the intellectual apprehension in quite defi- 
nite ways of facts and principles of that 
social life which is of to-day or which, quite 
obviously, lies not far ahead. The citizen 
of to-day, very certainly, is called upon to 
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understand, and in part to affect, the ma- 
king of our foreign policies towards for- 
eign nations as well as private business 
policies, in innumerable directions where 
economic, political, ethical, penal, and edu- 
eational principles are involved. 

Finally, it may be that in some or all of 
these fields he should have a background of 
fairly exact historical knowledge. What 
are some of the problems involved ? 

Davip SNEDDEN 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
To be concluded 


“THE EFFICIENT COLLEGE”: 


In 1916 there was presented to the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges at its second 
annual meeting a detailed report on the 
‘‘efficient’’ college. Its history is explained 
in the following quotation from the report 
itself, 


Begun by a committee appointed by the council 
of Church Boards of Education, presented to the 
newly organized Association of American Colleges 
at its initial meeting in Chicago, January, 1915, 
and by the association ordered revised and pre 
sented at its second meeting, this paper has be 
come an effort to describe an efficient college. The 
committee as originally appointed consisted of 
Professor Ernest D. Burton, D.D., of Chicago Uni- 
versity, and Rev. Calvin H. French, D.D., of the 
college board of the Presbyterian Church. The 
method adopted for discussion was suggested by 
Dr. Burton. When the paper was transferred from 
the Council of Church Boards to the Association of 
American Colleges, the second member of the com 
mittee was appointed to present it and, subse- 
quently, to revise it. In this revision, however, Dr. 
Burton has given valuable suggestion and help 
which is gratefully acknowledged. 

The history of this year’s revision is 
quoted as follows from the report as pre- 
sented January, 1917, to the association: 

This paper, in its original form, was presented 
at the meeting of the Association of American Col- 

1A discussion of the two reports on this subject 
presented in 1916 and 1917 to the Association of 
American Colleges. 
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eges at Cl] iw ] S J ir 6 \ r 
discussion, ‘ s yy Dean \ 
Cole, of Oberlin College, Dean TI . H 
gate, of Northwest: ersity, nd President 
Donald J. Cow , f Carlton ¢ va 
pointed t assist a ’ ‘ + 
the meeting of th s it t e | n J 


1 


uary ll to 13, 1917, « 


another step towards a fir re 

The purpose of this effort wl has now 
engaged the attention of the associat ntor 
three meetings is ‘‘to describe an eft 
college in terms which will be generally 
accepted and approved.’’ In pursu 
this purpose the committee has secured st 


tistics of administration, instruction and 


maintenance from more than fifty A 


1@an colleges and has arranged ¢t se Taets 
in various tables in the 1916 report. also 
giving in parallel columns the details of a 
heoretieal] ! 1m or LOO stu 
dents and of a tl etical ‘‘eff | 
gre oO] 100 st id nts as on I 1 wv l 
statisties of five actual] nstitutions Whik 
consi lerable Opp Ss n has de ( } | » 
the us f the term ‘‘efficient,’’ as infer- 
entially branding less fortunate ieves as 
‘*inefficient,’’ the great interest which is 
naturally aroused by comparison of this 
sort has secured for the 1916 report the 


favorable reception which so valuable a 


pioneer effort deserves. The 1917 report 


has attempted to go somewhat further by 
trying to picture not only the ‘‘minimum”’ 
and the ‘‘efficient’’ college, but also the 
‘‘average’’ college. In all of these at 
tempts a standard of comparison has been 
sought in a study of actual existing condi 
tions—a method both sound and wise, if 
properly applied. The second determining 
factor has been to a certain extent arbitrary, 
since it consists of the exercise of the judg- 
ment of the committee itself. Here a 
greater opportunity is given for difference 
of opinion. As a preface to the following 
discussion of the various models submitted 
in the 1917 report I wish to state that I 
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am thoroughly in sympathy with the pur- 
of the committee and, while not 
wholly in agreement with all the methods 
used and conclusions reached, I am, never- 
theless, convinced that the cause of college 
education in America has been materially 
aided by their efforts. The points herein 
advanced cover the three main subdivisions 
of the 1917 report: 


poses 


THE AVERAGE COLLEGE 

There can be no doubt as to the wisdom 
of trying to obtain, by the comparison of 
many institutions, a conception of the 
‘‘average’’ American college. However, 
the actual work of the committee in this 
respect seems to be inadequate and _ its 
results, or its terminology, misleading. 
Out of the hundreds of American colleges 
it has chosen for study only sixteen insti- 
tutions, and one of these (college No. 15) 
has not, in all cases, returned figures in 
such form as to be available for compari- 
son. But the relatively small number of 
colleges used is perhaps not the most seri- 
ous criticism to be brought against the 
methods of the committee. Even more 
deplorable is the fact that the institutions 
given are by no means representative of all 
classes of American colleges. According 
to the report ‘‘the annual budgets of these 
sixteen colleges range from $21,242 to 
$58,818; their plants and equipment from 
$119,000 to $3839197; their endowments 
from $44,064 to $540,791.’’ The figures 
of Table 3 show student bodies ranging 
from 66 to 317 in number, with an average 
of 165. Where, one asks, are the larger 
colleges of the country, such strong institu- 
tions as Oberlin (itself represented on the 
committee), Knox, Dartmouth, Williams, 
or any one of a dozen other institutions 
which might be named? Surely the inclu- 
sion of a fair number of these would have 
changed materially the aspect of the aver- 
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age college. However, it is possible that 
the intention of the committee is to con- 
struct a sort of ‘average minimum college’’ 
although this is not made clear. Such a 
purpose might be gathered from the state- 
ments of page 3, where the average college 
is apparently proposed as a practical work- 
ing basis for the construction of the mini- 
mum college whose discussion is to follow. 
If this is the case the name average college 
is not well chosen. The accuracy of the re- 
sults as given is rendered still more ques- 
tionable by such statements as (p. 4) : 

In some instances the institutions support pre- 
paratory departments. The reports were so made 
that the data for the college and preparatory work 
could not be separated. The presence of these fig- 
ures will not, however, affect the proportions or 
relations which we are seeking to discover. The 
only effect, if any, will be to make the conclusions 
a little more optimistic than they might otherwise 
be. For this reason they may be all the more em- 
phatie. 


How is the ancient discipline of mathe- 


matics fallen from its proud position 
among the exact sciences! 
Particularly interesting are certain 


changes of attitude on the part of the com- 
mittee, due possibly to its reorganization, 
during the year which intervened between 
the 1916 and the 1917 reports. Thus the 
1916 report (Table 1) in its minimum cur- 
riculum provides for 16 hours per week as 
regular college work, while the 1917 report 
states (p. 5): 


The number of periods per week assigned to a 
student is fifteen. The graduate schools quite 
generally are reluctant to allow full credit to stu- 
dents whose college courses have required more 
than fifteen hours of work per week. 


If this be true it may well serve as a 
warning to such well-known malefactors as 
Columbia, Dartmouth, Johns Hopkins, 
Illinois, California and numerous others, 
whose requirements for graduation still ex- 
ceed 120 hours, or 15 hours per week. 

A number of points in the determina- 
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tion of the average college furnish ground 
for a reasonable difference of opinion, 
since they are based on personal judgment 
rather than on exact facts. It is doubtful 
whether the fifteen hour a week teaching 
schedule assigned to the instructor in the 
‘‘average’’ college (p. 6) could be verified 
by the practise of the sixteen colleges which 
form the basis of estimate. If so, no figures 
are offered in substantiation. Most small 
colleges require a heavier schedule. The 
salary of the president is determined in 
the following words: 

Even though the resources of the average college 
are meager, the president should receive a salary 
of twenty-five hundred dollars. Such a college 
should not divert than this 
other uses. ... On the ground of sound business 
policy, therefore, even such a college should pay 
its president the amount named. 


more amount from 


Here again we are getting away from 
the solid ground of facts onto the doubtful 
ground of personal opinion. Is the ‘‘aver- 
age’’ college to be founded on actual con- 
ditions as observed in the sixteen colleges 
or on theory? Such varying methods of 
procedure are confusing. Equally confus- 
ing is the increase in Table 5 (where a 
salary average is obtained) from the orig- 
inal 16 colleges to 26 colleges, the only ex- 
planation offered being (p. 9) : 


Among these additional colleges a few 
much stronger and older than any of the sixteen. 


were 


With Table 7, however (salaries for in- 
struction in the average college), we are 
again back on the solid basis of facts as 
shown by the sixteen colleges, although the 
limit of $1,500 for the full professor is 
again admittedly based on theory. 

Table 10 is interesting as an excellent 
recapitulation of the facts gained from the 
study of the sixteen colleges, the totals of 
students, income and expenditures being 
given on this actual basis. The subdivi- 
sions of expense under administration, in- 
struction and maintenance are arbitrary 
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and again differences cf judgment are pos- 
sible. It may, for example, seem question- 
able policy to allow $1,500 for a librarian 
and two assistants and nothing for a dean. 
Apparently no extra salary is provided for 
a dean (though possibly there is relief from 
teaching duties) since on page 9 we find 
this statement: 

With the exception of the deanship, the 
that 
teaching services such as those of the secretary of 


0} inion 


is now advanced compensation for extra 


the faculty and the registrar should be made hy 
giving relief from an appropriate amount of teach- 
ing. The portion of the regular salary which is 
considered as compensation for administrative serv 


ices should be listed in the schedule of adminis- 
trative expenses and the balance under the head of 
expenses for instruction. 
Table 10 shows no such division, either 
for dean or registrar. 
THE 


MINIMUM COLLEGE 


The picture of the minimum college is 
drawn partly from the average college, re- 
duced to terms of 100 students, and partly 
from a study of student distribution in 45 
selected colleges. The latter piece of work 
is valuable, although marred by an unfor- 
tunate printer’s error in the reversal of 
the percentage relations of the four college 
classes as shown in the table at the bottom 
The methods of budget-making 
The introductory 


of page lo. 
are not so satisfactory. 
statement follows: 

In constructing the budget of the minimum col 
lege, we will follow, in the main, the budget al 
ready constructed for the average college. Where 
that budget falls short of the things deemed neces- 
sary, we will make the items what we believe they 
ought to be. 

In pursuance of this somewhat arbitrary 
method the cost of the plant is increased by 
more than $100,000 over that of the ‘‘aver- 
age’’ college (though the student body is 
less than two thirds as large), while the 
proportion of maintenance expense as com- 
pared with administration and instruction 
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expense is also materially enlarged. Such 
provisions for adequate physical equip- 
ment could arouse no criticism, were the 
same principle applied to salaries. Re- 
markably enough, however, the salary of 
the professor is allowed to remain at the 
same sum as in the case of the average col- 
lege, namely, $1,500, and this in the face 
of the fact that this amount has been con- 
clusively proved insufficient in Table 6, en- 
titled ‘‘A Budget,’’ where 
$1,943 represents the average of actual pro- 
The principle of in- 


Professor’s 


fessorial expenditure. 
creasing expenses for material equipment 
while the professor is allowed, in the words 
of the itself (p. 11), to 
spending annually four hundred and forty- 
three dollars more than he was receiving”’ 


committee ‘the 


is radically wrong and fosters the very 
materialism of which our college adminis- 
trations have been too often and too justly 
accused. An easy remedy would be at 
hand in eliminating from the plant the 
$100,000 for dormitories, transferring it 
to the endowment, and adding the increase 
in income and saving in maintenance ex- 
pense to salaries. A college of a hundred 
students can exist without $100,000 worth 
but it not reach effi- 


ciency with underpaid professors. 


of dormitories, ean 


THE EFFICIENT COLLEGE 

The proper number of students for the 
efficient college is a subject for considerable 
diversity of opinion. The 1916 report as- 
sumes 400 while the 1917 report uses 500. 
The ratio of 10 students per instructor re- 
mains the same in both. In answer to criti- 
cism of the term ‘‘efficient’’ on the charge 
that it inferentially brands most small col- 
leges as inefficient, members of the com- 
mittee have explained the meaning as a 
technical one, in no way to be construed as 
derogatory to such colleges as do not meas- 


ure up to the standard set. As a matter 
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of fact only a few colleges out of the fifty- 
two analyzed in the 1916 report have a 
budget at all comparable in amount to that 
of the ‘‘efficient’’ college ($166,750), and 
all of these few surpass it in student num- 
bers. However, in a number of cases the 
student cost is greater (Table 8, report for 
1916), hence the efficient college can by no 
means be considered as an unattainable 
ideal. Probably the term efficient is the 
best possible choice in the sense in which 
it is used by the committee, 

The budget is, as is natural in so theo- 
retically conceived an institution, partic- 
ularized only as regards salaries, while the 
important item of ‘‘other maintenance ex- 
is lumped at the round sum of 
One is again struck by the lack 


penses”’ 
$40,000, 
of provision for any part of the salary of 
deans or registrars under administration. 
Certainly this would form an important 
item in a college of 500 students. It is also 
difficult to understand why tke entire fae- 
ulty of 46 persons should be entered at the 
maximum for their respective 
In actual practise, with a minimum 


salaries 
ranks. 
as well as a maximum salary, and a graded 
rate of increase, as is now common in our 
best colleges, the actual conditions could 
scarcely call for maximum salaries for all 
instructors and the budget would be corre- 
spondingly and considerably decreased. 

ParKE R, KOLBE 

MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PREPAREDNESS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CALIFORNIA 


PresipENT BensaAMIN IDE 
sented the following recommendations to the 
regents of the University of California at a 
meeting held in San Francisco on February 
13, 1917, and his recommendations were ap- 


WHEELER pre- 


proved by the board: 

In the event of the outbreak of war I request 
that the regents empower the president of the uni- 
versity to offer to the War Department such use of 
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the grounds, buildings and equipment at Berkeley This means e extra vear f education f 
and Davis as may accord with the plans and needs about 25,000 children and as tl} s and girls 
of the department in the training of troops. this country average only a little over five year 
The University of California cat more eflicient!y school, the value of tl idditional tr ‘ 1 not 
fulfill its obligations to the national government be overestimated 
nder the land-grant act if it acts as a whole rather A number of states } how 
than as seattered individuals. are noteworthy ( | t 
The following considerations merit attention: larly for having report: } 
1. A large proportion of our teachers, being tens in 25 different cities a tow Montana 
graduates of Land Grant colleges, have had el also made a stride forward by 
mentary training in military service. year, its record of 6 kindergartens ‘ ty 
2. Most of our male students in case of war will ‘1 kindergartens in six cities 
naturally enlist. In the colleges of applied sci Several cities have reported that they 
ences, Where practically all the students are men, ing on experimental kindergarten wor t iv 
viz., commerce, engineering, chemistry, agriculture, to proving the value of this kind 
the professors will consequently be left free t definitely incorporating it the sel 
serve the government, and such service will le Youngstown, Ohio, int luced kit ryart et] 
rendered either as military teachers or as scientifi ods in this way last February with the result tl 
experts. a ‘kindergarten has now he permatr tiy est 
On the university grounds at Berkeley with lished A similar experiment made Hou 
addition of available open lands in North Berkeley Heights, Texas, proved so satisfact that the 
can be assembled and trained if needed three regi school authorities conten ite a kindergarts 
ments, for which a large part of the training force each of the grade scl s for next ye 
will be obtained from the members of the cadet Pasadena, Calif., wit! populat 
regiment and from members of the faculty. conducts 15 kindergart: It has had a | 
1. Without entirely closing the university to in garten connected with ene of its eler 
struction, ¢. g., for women, the open grounds can schools for years, and Thorough 
this a rt ; ‘+ 
be used and various buildings such as the Harmon ae te ma ‘ 
. > most mr rtant einorls ‘ 
and Hearst Gymnasiums, North Hall, shops and ' importa r 
ork nsas Cit no 1 ‘ 
vards, civil engineering laboratories. worse Kansa y, Mo., ha - 
em > : , : 248,000, conducts 77 kindergart 
The university farm at Davis would form the = ‘ 
: ] ’ . tional Ones just is Iast is Tf ‘ i ‘ j 
basis flor a cavalry depot, say, for a regiment ot! 
nm 1 * 4 . . the m. 
horse. The distinguished group of trained veteri i 
, . V 1 the kK iergart S 4 ‘ r the 
narians and animal husbandrymen there available ie 5 
A time in 1916 were secured a L re t 
illustrates the way in which the scientific resources I 
. signed bv 1 rents + s estin tha it 
> ° . 1 i 
of the university can be put at the service of the 
‘ $100,000 was spent by school } ‘ 
government. Dean Hunt not only approves but is : = 
. . PI classes started in this way I} has proved ] i 
the one f Vv se suvcve ) roposi f *S. . : 
the one from whose suggestion this proposal aris« successful method of extending the movement that 


We should place it beyond doubt that we place ln her of cheten, fecdeding Sens. Moles 


to-day our resources and ourselves at the disposal New York. Oregon. Utah and "se bills will be 
of the government. The framers of the Morrill jntroduced in the state k gislatures this winter pro 
Land Grant Act, out of which the university has viding for the establishment of kindergartens on 
its life and being, doubtless contemplated a con petition of parents 


tingency like the present when they prescribed 

military instruction as fundamental in the curricu THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA AND CALLS 

lum of its colleges. FOR TEACHERS 

Tuat the demand for well-trained teacher 
KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION is considerably larger than the supply is shown 

APPROXIMATELY 570 kindergartens were in a report issued by the University of Iow 

opened last year in public schools that never on its activities in placing students and grad 

had them before, according to a recently com-  uates in teaching positions 

pleted survey by the Bureau of Education of In the year from March 1, 1916, to March 1, 

the Department of the Interior: 1917, the university received 1,626 calls for 
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teachers, or 307 more than it had received the 
year before. The calls came from 450 Iowa 
communities and 188 communities outside the 
state. 

To fill these calls there were only 1,168 can- 
didates available, or 458 less than the number 
of positions offered. Of the persons available 
628 were formally registered as seeking posi- 
tions. The other 540 were receptive candi- 
dates, qualified to teach and willing to con- 
sider offers, but not particularly seeking posi- 
tions. 

The fact that the supply was only 458 short 
of the demand, whereas it had been 515 short 
the year before, shows that progress toward 
filling the needs of the schools is being made. 
But the demand continues sufficiently far 
ahead of the number of good teachers avail- 
able that communities are bidding against 
each other for the services of the best. As a 
result salaries of trained teachers are rising 
rapidly from their former low level. The 
salaries paid teachers placed by the university 
have increased 15 to 30 per cent. in the last 
two years. 

In practically every field of teaching the de- 
mand for trained men and women is increas- 
ing. For high-school teachers the calls re- 
ceived at the university totalled 827 last year, 
770 the year before; for superintendents or 
principals of large high schools, 152 last 
year, 98 before; for principals of large high 
schools, 129 last year, 83 before; for normal 
school teachers, 23 last year, 27 before; for 
college and university instructors, 69 last 
year, 45 before; for ward principals, 9 last 
year, 8 before; for statisticians, 4 last year, 1 
before; for grade teachers, 365 last year, 287 
before; for special teachers, 47 last year, none 
before; for critics, 1 last year, none before. 

In the actual number of candidates who 
gained positions through help of the univer- 
sity, there was a gain from 251 in 1915-16 to 
353 in 1916-17. Many other candidates ob- 
tained positions independently, some decided 
not to teach, and a few remained on the list at 
the end of the year without the positions for 
which they were looking. 

Salaries of the candidates placed increased 


from $185,016 in 1915-16 to $285,159 in the 
last year. The average increased from $737 
a year or $82 a month to $807 a year or $89 
While the present average is still considerab! 
below what leading educators believe the 
salary of the teacher should be, it is large: 
than the average of the teacher without w 
versity preparation or its equivalent. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN RUSSIA 

Tue London Times republishes from Rus 
sian papers a statement by Count P. M 
Iznatiev, made shortly before he retired from 
the ministry of education. 

Referring to the reform problems of th 
middle school, Count Ignatiev points out that 
one of the most acute questions in this domain 


is that of training a teaching staff. However 
this question may be regarded, it is impossible 
to deny that, in respect to pedagogic prepara- 
tion, the lower school stands in an incompar 
ably more favorable position than the middk 
school. Whatever else the teachers’ seminaries 
now preparing elementary-school teachers may 
be, they are, at any rate, special educational! 
establishments after graduating from whic] 
the future teachers acquire certain pedagogi: 
knowledge, whereas the teachers of middl 
schools become “ pedagogues ” without really 
possessing any qualifications for the task, and 
without receiving any special preparation. 
Nor can graduating from a higher educational 
establishment, even in the specialty which 
they are going to teach, be deemed sufficient 
pedagogic preparation. This state of affairs 
confronts the ministry of education with the 
task of organizing teachers’ courses with a 
wholly definite aim. Count Ignatiev thus for- 
mulates this aim. These courses must inocu- 
late their hearers with the microbe of peda- 
gogism. Only when they are really inocu- 
lated with this microbe will it be possible to 
obtain not “ pedagogues in caskets,” but true 
pedagogues, declares the minister. He is 
in favor of the organization of one-year peda- 


gogie courses for persons graduating from 
the university and wishing to devote them- 
selves to teaching work. In Count Ignatiev’s 


opinion, the young pedagogues who pass these 
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courses must periodically return to them to r 
fresh their knowledge and replenish it wit! 
new scientific conquests which may be attained 
after their graduation. 

The Imperial Duma, when discussing th 
commemorate the ter 


question of how to 


centenary of the house of Romanov, declared 


itself in favor of the organization of peda- 
three- or 
course, in the style of the existing historico- 
and the 
The Duma proposed to 
Without 


denying the positive aspects of such institutes 


institutes with a four-year 


rogic 
philological institute at Petrograd 
Nejinsk Institute. 
open such an institute at Kostroma. 


Count Ignatiev, for purely practical consid 
the 
Moseow Shelaputinsk type, but at the same 


erations, prefers pedagogic courses of 
time deems it his duty, in accordance with the 
Duma’s wish, to promote the establishment of 
pedagogic institutes. 

Besides the 


courses and institutes the question must be 


establishment of pedagogic 
considered of the creation at Petrograd, as the 
center of scientific pedagogic thought, of a 
special central pedagogic museum which must 
be something in the style of a higher academy 
of scientific pedagogy. The capital already 
possesses an analogous institution—the peda- 
gogic museum in the Chief Administration of 
Military Educational Establishments. 
ence has proved the great benefits this institu 


Experi- 
tion confers. Of course a general pedagogic 
museum must be organized upon far broader 
It must be an institution really 
The establishment of 
such an institution is beyond the power of 


principles. 
worthy of its mission. 


private initiative and is the duty of the state. 
But 
needed for this purpose, practical realization 


inasmuch as a large outlay would be 
of the project must, nolens volens, be post- 


poned for some time. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
Dr. Tuomas FE. 
sioner of education of the state of New York, 


FINNEGAN, deputy commis- 


has been elected president of the department of 
the National Education 
Association, held in Kansas City. Atlanta, 


superintendence of 
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neXt vear 


At Teachers ( u ( imbia U1 rsity 
Dr. Arthur D. Dean, dir f industr edu 
cation of the New York State Department of 


been appointed professor of 


Kducation, has 
education, George Alan Works, professor of 
rural education in Cornell Un 
ate professor of and Dr. Otis W 
Caldwell, director of the new ] 
school of Teachers College, 


tablished in cooperation with the General Ed 


versity, 
educati n, 
experiment 


which has been es 


cation Board, professor of education. The f 
lowing members of the faculty were promoted 
from the grade of assistant professor: Clifford 
B. Upton, to be associate professor of math: 
maties; Anna M. C 
fessor of house-arts education, and May 
Van Arsdale, to be 
household The 


were made members of the faculty: 


ooley, to be associate pr 


associate professor of 
instructors 
Marion R 


Trabue, to be assistant professor of education; 


arts. following 


Wilhelmina Spohr, to be assistant professor 
of household Isabel M 
Stewart, to be assistant professor of nursing 
and health. 


arts education, and 


In the department of education at Smit} 
College Assistant Professor H. G. Townsend 
has been advanced to the grade of associat 


Edna A. 


vrade of assistant professor. 


professor, and Dr. Shearer to the 

THE sum of $10,000 has been given to Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, by Mr. Sam 
uel Sachs, brother of Professor Julius Sachs, 
to establish a special fund in the college in 
brother’s 
from active service in the college at the 


commemoration of his retirement 
end 
This fund is to 
Fund 


the purchase 


of the current academic year. 
be known as the Julius Sachs Library 
and the income will be applied to 
of books for the library, 
suitable 
Sachs, an 


such books to bear a 
bookplate, “so that the name of Julius 
inspiring teacher and devoted 
scholar, may be kept alive.” 

A LEAVE of absence for the first half of the 
academic years 1917-18 has been granted to 
Assistant 


of the 


Professor Walter Fenno Dearborn, 


department of education of Harvard 


University. 
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Dr. Lewis M. Terman, of Stanford Univer 
sity, will this year offer courses at the Summer 
Session, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. 


Tue following members of the faculty of 
arts and sciences of Harvard University have 
been promoted from assistant professors to 
Henry A. Yeomans, 
dean of College; 
physics, director of the Jefferson Physical Lab 
George Washington Pierce, 
f the Cruft Memorial 


Copeland has been promoted from 


professors: rovernment, 


Harvard Theodore Lyman, 


oratory 4 physics, 


Laboratory. 


director ( 
Charles T. 
assistant professor to associate professor of 


English. 
Proressor RaymMonp C. Ossurn, of the Con 
College, New 


has been elected head of the department of zool 


necticut London, Connecticut, 


og 


ry and entomology of the Ohio State Univer 
sity, his appointment to take effect July 1. 
He will assume the duties carried for the last 
nineteen years by Professor Herbert Osborn, 
who was last year elected research professor 
and who will hereafter give his entire time t 
research work including the direction of re 
search by graduate students, and, for the pres 
Laborator 


Dr. Os 


ent, the directorship of the Lake 
and of the Ohio Biological Survey. 
burn was graduated from the Ohio State Uni 
versity in 1898, reeeived a master’s degree from 
the same institution in 1900 and the Ph.D. de 
He 
has been connected as a teacher with the Star 
ling Medical College, Columbus, Ohio; Fargo 
College, Fargo, N. D.. the High School of 
Commerce, New York City; Barnard College, 


gree from Columbia University in 1906. 


Columbia University, and the Connecticut Col- 
lege, in which he is now professor of biology. 


Proressor Harry Kenpatt Bassett, for- 
merly of the University of Wisconsin, and as- 
sistant director of Congresses at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, has associated 
himself with the California School of Arts and 


Crafts at Berkeley, as educational director. 
Lincotn Hutcuinson, professor of commerce 


(on the Flood foundation) in the University 
of California, has been appointed to the newly 
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created position, dean of the College 
and Science. 
Proressor C. L. 


at the University of 


Becker, of the department 
Minnesota, has 


resigned eall to the same de} 


to accept a 
at Cornell University. 


W. H. 


State 


MaLtsBik, director of the 
Municipal 
alumni of the Johns Hopkins Universi Vy, D 


fund, to be 


and Research, with other 


started a known as the 
Franklin fund, in the department of 
Franklin was formerly prof 
al d 
cently resigned his position on the editorial di 
partment of the New York Evening Post. 
THE 
Alumni Association of the University of Ver 
alleged antl 
Anton H 
Appelmann, in a report presented to the boar 
tind Dr. Appelmann gui 


maties. Dr. 


of mathematics at the university has re 


majority of the committee of th 


mont, appointed to investigate the 


American activities of Professor 


of trustees, Itless 


any such activity. The only possible document 


which might furnish grounds for believing h 


guilty of such activity, says the majority of 


the commiuttee, is a letter written to Professor 


Paul Rohrbach, with whom he was employed 
n a clerical capacity in the informati m bu 


reau of the imperial German navy for 

period following the outbreak of the war. Th 
letter In question was written on 
1915, and 


Appelmann, 


December 8, 
Pr rfc ssor 


translated it into English 


a copy of it was kept by 
who 


The report says this letter was “ written in the 


manner of correspondence between friends, 
whose correspondence was upon political and 
educational matters.” The report is signed by 
all the committee, except its chairman, Henry 
B. Shaw, who submits a minority report with 


findings of an opposite sort. 


Dr. Kart WIcHMANN, the professor of Ger 
man in the University of Birmingham, has 
been given leave of absence by the council of 
the university, and will reside at Oxford and 
continue his work there until the war is over. 
This course has been adopted by the order of 
the military authorities in view of the fact that 
Dr. Wich- 
Sir Oliver 


Birmingham is a prohibited area. 
mann is a naturalized Englishman. 
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Lodge, the principal of the university, states 
that Dr. Wichmann 
whatever, that his conduct has always been ex- 
emplary, and that there is not the remotest 
feeling of unfriendliness towards him. 


is under no suspicion 


NorRTHWESTERN University presented Archi- 
bald Carv (¢ 
Harvard University, as Norman Wait Harris 
for 1916-17. From 19 to 
February 24, Professor Coolidge delivered a 
series of six lectures entitled “ European In 
ternational Relations from the Ff 
the Triple Alliance to the 
Present War.” The Norman 
tures are given annually and 


ft of the late Mr. Norman Wait Harris, ot 


‘oolidge, professor of history at 


lecturer February 


ormation of 
Outbreak of th 
W. Harris lee 
are end wed by 
a eZ 
Chicago. 

ACCEDING to the expressed wish of many 
friends and of the lat 
Professor Norsworthy to establish a permanent 
Teachers College, Colun 
pro 
to endow a scholarship or fellowship in 
to the memory of “ Naomi Nors 


the former students 
memorial to her in 
bia University, the board approved the 


college 


worthy, a woman of the finest personality, a 


scholar of exceptional ability, and a teacher of 
surpassing merit.” 
ForRMAL presentation to Harvard University 
as a memorial to Hugo Miinsterberg of his val- 
uable library on psychological subjects which 
he had built up during his lifetime has been 
made through Mr. Curt H. Reisinger, a mem 
ber of the class of 1912. The donors comprised 
Felix A. Warburg, Mrs. Hugo 
Jacob H. Schiff, Rudolph Erbsloeh, Count von 
Bernstorff, Adolph Pavenstedt, Karl Neumond, 
Ehret, Jr., Rudolph Pagenstecher, 
Herman <A. Metz, Achelis, August 
Hecksher, Henry Mrs. Samuel 
Untermeyer, Jacob Hasslacher, E. D. Adams, 
Anton Eilers, of New York; August A. Busch 
and E. A. Faust, of St. Fritz 
Frantzius and Harry Rubins, of Chicago; Car] 
E. Schmidt, of Detroit; A. Troestel, of Mil 
waukee; J. Schmidlapp, of the 
German University League and the German 


Reisinger, 


George 
Fritz 
Goldman, 


Louis; von 


Cincinnati; 
Society of Boston. The library consists of 
about 10,000 books, reprints, pamphlets, manu 


other papers. The 3.000 


scripts, charts and 
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applied psvehology 
appl Pps¥YCnolog’ 


years a 


ry rT ~\* - ; 
Luss , , 


Joun Epwarp |] 
at Williams Colleg 


member 


24, 


phy 


ruary at the age of sixty-nin 
DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THOUGHTS ON MILITARY AND CIVI¢ 
PREPAREDNESS 


Foursecore and seven years ago ou fathers 
brought forth upon this continent a new nat 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to th ropo 
sition that all men are created equal 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing 
whether that nation, or any nation so conceived 
and so dedicated, ean long endure 

ee It meee fi r is to ‘ eT it to 
the great task remaini! gy berors is, that we 
here highly resolve that tl 1 sh not have 

1 in Vain, that tl I 3 er ¢ I] 
have a new birth of freedom and that goverm t 
of the people, by the people, and for the yx 


shall not perish from the earth Lincoln's Gettys 
burg Address 

AT the present time these opening and e¢ 
ing sentences of L ; Gettysburg Address 
have almost as much significance to ir 


American people as they did in 1863 
any day the call may come t ir young 
to defend 
for us by 


with their lives the count 


fathers. frightful Euro 


the « 


our 


war and danger that 


pean ‘onstant 

nation might become involved in its dreadful 
disasters have caused our people to think 
much concerning military preparedness. Al] 
sorts of plans for the military defense of our 
country have been proposed These words of 
Linecoln’s would suggest to us that democ 
racy requires for its defense more that litary 


preparedness. 
The ancient 
the preservation 
upon citizens thoroug! 
and responsibilities of citizenship a well 
in the science and art of war. The candi 
for admission into « zenship OF 
that he wo . 


greater and better t] 
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well as that he would “ fight for 


both 


to him,” as 


aione 


the temples and publie property 


and with many.” Ile swore that he would 
observe both “the existing laws and those 
which the people made unanimously ” as well 


as that he, “ 
fend them.” 


training which he received at the 


alone and with many, would de- 
twenty the 


hands of the 


From eighteen to 
state was of a civie as well as military char- 
acter. 3efore his final admission into citizen- 
ship if was necessary to have passed public 
examinations in political science as well as in 
the use of arms. Such was the close relation- 
ship between civic and military training in 
ancient Athens. Is there a need for a similar 
relationship in America to-day ? 

Our fathers performed the task to which 
they with Lincoln dedicated themselves. Our 
nation experienced a new birth of freedom. 
Our democracy did not perish from the earth. 
As certain forms of freedom gain their matur- 
ity the supreme effort of the nation is needed 
in the new birth of other forms of freedom. 
As we feel secure in the democracy which we 
have established new influences and conditions 
arise which tend insidiously to transform our 
government from a true democracy into a gov- 
interests. 


ernment of, by, and for special 


come from within as 


Dangers to democracy 


well as from without. Hence military pre- 


paredness alone can not be depended upon to 


insure the preservation of our democracy. 
Quite the contrary, it has been noted again 


and again that military life and training tend 
bureau- 
Tf this 


is true, then any military training which is 


toward militarism, aristocracy and 


cracy, rather than toward democracy. 


required of our young men should be supple- 
mented by such training as will insure the 
preservation of our democracy. 

The continued existence and healthy devel- 
opment of a democracy implies that the prob- 
lems of a people are solved by a people them- 
selves or by their representatives. In either 
case no solution is satisfactory unless it has 
The 
problems of our people are social, hygienic 
If true 


the support of a majority of the people. 


and economic as well as political. 
democracy implies that the solution of the 


AND SOCIETY ee 


11 | ] 
rroblems of the people 


ds upon the intel 
‘Ives and 


ial, hy » 


ought not any 


ck pe b 
, 


and will of the 
if the problems of our people are soc 


t 
livrene neon! her 
1yenice peopiec thems¢ 


gienic, economie and political, 


plan for the adequate protection of our dem 
training wh 


will enable our future citizens to solve their 


racy to include a broad civie 


problems as well as a military training which 


will enable them to defend the government 
through which they are able to realize their 
highest ideals ? 

There are rumors and reports that our na- 
tional government contemplates adopting some 


Without 


supplementary civic training any such system 


form of universal military training. 


might become one of those influences which 
tend to transform our democracy into a g 
ernment of, by, and for special interests. But 
were our young men in addition to a mil 
training to receive instruction in the origin 
and development of our social institutions, in 
hygiene, and 


momies, of 


the principles of ec 
of political science and their applicati 


ons To 


? 


the various problems confronting our people, 


our men might then be expected to 


enter the ranks of our citizens prepared and 


young 
willing to intelligently participate in the pol 
ieal life of state and 
times of peace 


themselves 


their city nation, 


and to give a good account 

should it become necessary 

them to defend our democracy in times of war. 
A. Monroe STowe 

TOLEDO UNIVERSITY 
COMPULSORY MATHEMATICS 
To THE Epiror or Scnoot anp Society: Mr. 
Snedden’s position, in regard to the question 
of compulsory mathematics, is eminently rea- 
sonable, and may perhaps lead us to further 
thought on the matter. I would contribute an 
item from South Africa. 

At the Amanzimtoti Institute we are now 
elaborating and trying out a new scheme of 
work for normal students among the Zulus. 
Our Zulus come into the normal course from 
Standard VI. (eighth grade). Hitherto they 
have had both geometry and algebra as special 
subjects, taught substantially as in America, 
but not proceeding beyond quadratics and 

















ir lk The have also had extensive revl- 
sion courses in arithmetic, to fit them for 
te g this subject 


In our new scheme of work, under the name 

‘arithmetic,” we are giving what might be 
stvled a course in general mathematics. In 
connection with the revision of mensuration, 
we bring in the principal eleme ntary theorems 
ol plane geometry, selecting those which are 
most broadening to the students’ mathematical 
ideas. We apply the simple linear equation 
as a means of extending the range of arith- 


metical power; we teach enough of algebra to 


give facility in this, omitting such elementary 
parts as are of traditional value or merely in- 
troductory to work more advanced than our 
students are likely to reach. We have found 
this course a very satisfactory one, both in 
general culture and in equipping for work as 
teachers. 

Our experience with these Zulu students 
seems to point towards the desirability of such 
a course in other quarters. To me, personally, 
it seems that “general mathematics” will be 
as desirable in high schools as “ general sci- 
ence” is, and will be a fitting complk ment to 
the latter. With “general mathematics” as 
a required subject, the protected position ot 
algebra, solid geometry, ete., should become 
unnecessary and obsolete. 

As taught in American high schools, much 
in the prevalent mathematics is simply a 
waste of time. It is uninteresting to many 
perhaps most—students, and certainly enlarges 
neither their powers nor their outlook. A well- 
devised course of “general mathematics’ 
should in part alleviate this difficulty. 

One reason for the weakness of the present 
scheme is that it is devised from the expert's 
viewpoint. We tacitly assume that every high- 
school student will go to college and there 
elect analytics and calculus. We prepare for 
this, while neglecting mathematical courses 
which might give us definite and desirable edu- 
cational results. 

A scheme similar to that which we have 
installed at the Amanzimtoti Institute should 
fit the need. Instead of using time to learn 
complex factorizations, “ removal of brackets,” 
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u it r « s. | 
the irs Cul I I l t 
equations and especially pr sort 
nvolving them, t t r For 
example, I have had great suce pply 
this meth 1d to simp! Interest problems, 

our senior Zulu normal student lr 

etry, the theorems and f ts uld 
means to solve actual problems from life. W 


should not care so much for a demonstrat 
that “triangles with three mutual equal 
angles are similar,” { nd the like, as f r ¢ ilt 


} 
} } 


vating the power to apply and utilize Pythag 
oras’s theorem. Instead f learning to de 
onstrate theorems (mere memory-work in th 


ease of most pupils), we sl uuld aim t 


reometry, algebra and advanced arithmetic 


kevs for understand r environment. In 
a second ve ir’s course, sin ultaneous | ear 
equations may well luded 

The lim t I t | 
ti mati Vie | t I T { 
tradit l t t t f 
m ther ; g. ; ly ] ll 
make the subject rt f it ] t 
high-school curr G ? t t 
ics ” courses are a | ] 1 for 5 ls 

S.G.R 


December 10, 1916 


TEACHERS’ RATINGS 

To tHe Eprror or Scuoor anp Society: In 
his communication of January 27, District 
Superintendent Taylor wonders what would 
happen to my experiment, as described in Vol. 
4, p. 1000, of Scnoot anp Soctety, if the 
marks in this school were distributed accord 
ing to the curve of probability. 

May I state that even if 69 per cent. of the 
teachers’ ratings differed from those given by 
the principal, instead of being identical with 
them, the conclusions and suggestions con- 
tained in the article would remain practically 
as now; 1. ¢., that teachers’ auto ratings be used 


to promote self-appraisal on the part of teach 
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ers, and to assist the principal in judging their 
work correctly. 

The hope that with continual training this 
might lead us to adopt teachers’ auto ratings 
as final, is in no way affected by the actual 
results of my experiment. A. FICHANDLER 
PRINCIPAL, PUBLIC SCHOOL 165, 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


QUOTATIONS 

THE CALL FOR TEACHERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 
THe dwindling supply of teachers threatens 
to become the main obstacle to educational re- 
form. As things stand at present, every aspect 
of reform will remain a mere aspiration so long 
as the supply of new teachers is totally inade- 
quate in numbers and disappointing in qual- 
Unless new sources of supply are tapped 
at the end of 


ity. 
forthwith, it will be found that 
the war the many schemes of reform will be 


indefinitely postponed and eventually for- 


gotten. It would be no new experience, and 


possibly would be found a not inconvenient 
method of shelving the demands of the people 


for 


The creation of junior technical schools and 


a revolution in our educational system. 


trade schools in manufacturing towns on an 
economical seale may come to be regarded as 
a fulfilment of present promises, while the re- 
ports of the various government committees 
will be blessed and filed away until a more con- 
venient season. We may be told, with a con- 
siderable degree of truth, that it is useless to 
talk of 
continuation day-time schools, of a broad edu- 
cation for all up to the eighteenth year, until 
such time as the abundant supply of teachers 
The end of the war will come, the 


reform on a large scale, of universal 


is secured. 
urgency of a highly organized national system 
of education may be forgotten in the multi- 
tudinous activities that will spring into exist- 
ence on the conclusion of peace. The daily 
round, the common task of the board of educa- 
tion may absorb all its energy until we find that 
our enemies, defeated in the field, have, never- 
theless, snatched the fruits of economic vic- 
tory. There are some signs at the moment that 
the demand for a revolution in our system of 
danger of remaining unan- 


education is in 
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swered in any substantial sense. These signs 
come in part from the teaching profession and 
in part from very substantial rumors as to the 
attitude of the government on the subject of 
the supply of teachers. 

The National Union of Teachers have put 
forward no practical proposals for the substan- 
tial increase in the number of teachers. In 
deed, Mr. Goldstone in another column makes 
us feel the difficulty of such ad hoc suggestions 
as the employment of rapidly-trained disabled 
soldiers. The London County Council began 
on Tuesday the consideration of the recom 
mendation of their General Purposes Com- 
mittee on the subject of a bonus for teachers, 
but that vexed question has now been post 
poned for a fortnight after a declaration by 
one of the members that the offered bonus was 
worthless. The granting of a war bonus all 
over the country will, however, have little effect 
The difficulties as 


supply will never be solved by the mere increase 


on the general issue. 
of salaries, or even by increased freedom for 
the teacher, though the subjects of salaries and 
status are very important elements in the cas 
What is needed is a profession as firmly based 
in popular estimation as the medical and legal 
professions; a profession not only open to but 
sought by persons of outstanding capacity 
from all sections of the community as likely to 
offer opportunities for a career; a profession 
in which all grades and types of teaching have 
a regular place, and one in which social dis 
tinctions are entirely subordinated to capacity 
and personality. The Teachers’ Register offers 
the basis of such a profession, and the first real 
act of reform will be to make teaching without 
registration the exception rather than the rule. 
This may bring on to the Register a number of 
untrained teachers, but there are already pro- 
visions that deal with future registration in 
the matter of qualification. If the government 
are really bent on reform, registration of teach- 
ers should be encouraged forthwith. The task 
is not a difficult one. In the late autumn of 
1915 the government took what was in effect a 
census of teachers when under the National 
Registration Act, 1915, the occupation of all 


persons over the age of 15 was registered. This 
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ct throws a great deal of 
nal problem of 
re approaching the moment when the national 
service of teachers will become necessary, 
\\ hen 
services of all persons who, by experience and 
training, are fit for service in the schools of 
the nation. 

But unless rumor is now, as she is not al- 
ways, a lying jade, the government at the mo- 
ment have a very different outlook on the sub- 
It has 


been said that, in view of the large and im- 


ject of the national supply of teachers. 


mediate need of teachers in the schools, the 
government are prepared to sanction a return 
to the pupil teacher, and even the monitorial 
system. It will be remembered by those fa- 
miliar with the broad facts of the history of 
education in the nineteenth century that the 
monitorial system as used by Dr. Bell and Dr. 
Lancaster was a system of despair. The gram- 
mar schools and universities had fallen asleep, 
and there were literally no sources of supply. 
In such circumstances these patriotic men did 
possible, and, indeed, performed 


what was 


miracles with their child-teachers. The pupil 
teacher was no doubt a notable advance on th« 
monitorial system, but it was again the prod- 
uct of a policy of despair, and it tended to re- 
vols to 


that had little in common with the teachers in 


strict entries into the state sch a class 


To return to either sys- 
ad- 


national 


the secondary schools. 
tem is to return to the policy of despair, to 
revolution in 
National serv- 
ice by itself will not dissolve the ultimate diff- 


mit that reform and 


education are alike impossible. 
culties of supply. It will merely carry us over 
a difficult time and enable the reform proposals 
to be brought into effect. The maintenance of 
supply is a much larger issue. That can only 
be secured by the effective organization, with 
government aid on a most generous scale, of 
If that profes- 
trouble as to 


the new teaching profession. 
the 


The young people of this 


sion is really organized, 
supply will cease. 
country ask nothing better than a good pro- 
fessional career full of usefulness to the indi- 
But a profession it 
talent, 


vidual and to the nation. 


must be, open in all its branches to 


character and personality, and it must offer 





AND 
the supply of teachers. We 


he state will have the first call on the 
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Vocational Psycl lis P ms and 


Methods. By H. L. Hotumeworrnu D 
Appleton & Co., 1916. Pp. 302. 
Professor Hollingwort!] gives us a very well- 


balanced account of the present situat 
this field. 


ance is essentially that 


The pr blem of vocational 
portion of the problem 
of mental adaptatior that is concerned with 
the economic trends. It is the task f voca- 
tional psychology to furnish objective methods 
termined, 
aptitudes 
individual’s best 


by which special aptitudes can be d 
and to find the ways in which thes 
ean be made use of to the 
economic advantage. 


Historical perspective is gi 


short review of the older means by men 
have sought to reach these ends, through 
magic, and later through phrenolog For the 
general reader. the author presents with great 
clearness the fallacies underly ‘ the latter 
Contemporary education, also, is but slightly 
conformable to the voeational proble 

The subject-matter is selected, not because of its 
interest or utility, but mainly because ts diff 
culty and its formal character. Parental « 1 
sion, vague social tendencies and impulses, petty 
personal rivalries, fondness of the teacher, and ger 
eral cultural aspiration are relied on to facilitate 
the work of administration and to provide incen 
tive. The ‘‘life-career’’ motive is but litt! til 
ized, and tends on the whole to be discouraged as 
sordid and commercial. Only in the case of 


those who are utterly incompetent to deal with the 


general subject-matter, the feeble-minded, the 
blind and the deaf, is this formal education will 
ingly abandoned in favor of some definitely serv 


iceable ‘‘industrial’’ trainir 


Attempts to give the ordinary curriculum a 


vocational coloring through fa tory Visits, 
talks by managers, and the like, have been un- 


satisfactory; and the result has been to push 


the strictly vocational training earlier and 
earlier into the curriculum, to the displace- 
ment of the more formal subject-matter. At 
this stage, no great attention is paid to the 
mental differences of individuals. It is more 
a matter of providing the training and leaving 
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itself. The incom- 


pleteness of this program gives rise to the 


selection to take care of 


various systematic attempts to aid vocational 
selection as well as training. The book is 
especially a review of these. 

A strong stand is taken against the meth- 


>] 


ods of “physiognomy ” which have acquired 


some popular prominence. 

We must content ourselves on this point by in- 
sisting that the formulated facts of physiognomy 
are sO unsupported, contradictory and extravagant, 
that the vocational psychologist can not afford to 
trifle with them. 


Coming to the more strictly experimental 
methods, he calls attention to the disuse of 
the older “ faculty ” conceptions of memory, 
reasoning, will, éte., as elements in character 
analysis, and the growing precision of the 
points of experimental attack. As more de- 
tailed mental tests thus developed, the need 
was recognized for increasing the accuracy of 
their interpretation, for “testing the tests.” 
Sixteen separate problems involved here are 
enumerated. The work of Sylvester on form- 
boards, and of Trabue on completion tests is 
reviewed in | Perhaps the 
greatest single line of vocational psychology 
has been covered by Seashore in reference to 
singing, and his methods the author recom- 
mends as models. It is brought out that the 
vocational analysis must be quite detailed, 
and that little meaning attaches to such voca- 
tional counsels as “be a writer,” or a “ musi- 
cian.” There is a destructive criticism of the 
more subjective methods of determining voca- 
tional fitness. These can not be formulated in 
such a way as to be useful to another person. 
But the broad characteristics in Schneider’s 
conception, which are quoted in detail, give a 
more hopeful impression of the “ vocational 


this connection: 


psychograph.” | 

Concrete methods of testing for vocational 
fitness receive a fourfold classification. First 
comes the method of vocational miniature, in 
which a “toy ” apparatus, or the like, is used 
to duplicate the working Mc- 
Comas’s procedure with telephone operators is 
cited as an instance. Second, the method of 
actual sampling, in which specimens of the 


“s+ 


situation. 
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real work to be done are taken and measured. 
The function of the laboratory is to provide 
more accurate measurements and closer anal- 
yses of the working conditions. Third is the 
method of analogy, in which “some test is 
devised which bears real or supposed resem- 
the sort of situation 
worker in the given occupational activity.” 


blanee to met by the 
Fourth is the strictly empirical method, in 
which many tests are taken, independently of 
rational connection with the vocational task, 
and one simply observes the kinds of voca- 
tional abilities with which the tests correlate 
Lough’s substitution test is given 
as an example. Criticisms of each method 
are given, the last-named being regarded most 


in practise. 


favorably. An advantageous combination of 
them should also be possible. 

some very interesting 
the method of measurement by 
relative position. The judgment of different 


traits in persons, on the basis of their photo- 


There is material 


bearing on 


graphs, is compared with judgment of the 
actual individuals by The 
traits varied in the accuracy with which they 
could be graded from photographs. Neatness, 
conceit, sociability, humor and likability, were 
graded in a way corresponding relatively little 
with the judgments of acquaintances. 


acquaintances. 


The judgments of the photographs tell almost 
nothing at all of the nature of the impression 
which the individual makes on her acquaintances, 
her true character. 


The seventh chapter of the volume is de- 
voted to a more extensive experiment, from 
which various properties of the relative posi- 
tion method are elucidated. The subject’s 
estimate of self was compared with estimates 
of the subject by companions./ In general, the 
subjects were found to rank themselves as hav- 
ing less of undesirable traits, like conceit, 
vulgarity and snobbishness, than their fellows 
assign to them. A subject’s possession of de- 
sirable traits is generally overestimated by 
oneself, the most so in the qualities of refine- 
ment and humor. There was no constant error 
in the estimation of beauty (the subjects were 
women). | In the gradings of scientific men 
studied by Cattell, there ‘also appeared no 
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constant error in the estimate of one’s own 
scientific merit. Cattell had called attention 
to the method as a measure of the accuracy of 
a person’s judgment. | Hollingworth here takes 
up the question whether the marked possession 
of a trait makes a person a better or worse 
judge of that trait in others. (The significant 
conclusion is reached that the possession of de- 
sirable traits makes one a good judge of those 
traits in others; undesirable traits, on the 
other hand, are accompanied by relative in- 
Beauty 


shows no relation of this kind, perhaps be- 


ability to judge that quality in others. 


cause it is 
quality. | 


— 


a physical rather than a mental 


These relative position measurements of the 
subjects’ personalities were compared with 
other measures as given in actual mental tests 
and in academic records. The estimates show 
a markedly positive correlation with the men- 
tal tests; but it is singular that beauty also 
shows this correlation with the mental tests, 
along with the more strictly mental qualities 
This and allied points are dealt with on page 
163. There was much less correlation between 
the estimates and the academic records. The 
only high correlation of the latter is with in- 
telligence, the with 
vulgarity would seem to point in the same 
direction. The mental tests are thus a better 
criterion of the estimates of associates than 
are the academic records. 

\It was above noted that one possessing de- 
sirable qualities grades these qualities more 
accurately in others than one possessing un- 
desirable ones. In general it was also found 
that those making the most accurate estimates 
of their own qualities, also made the most 
accurate estimates of others’ traits,'| This 
again appeared most marked with the desirable 
qualities, like refinement, humor and beauty 
(neatness excepted). Ability to judge self in 
the undesirable traits was much less related to 
ability to judge others in them. 

Under the head of “ Curriculum as a Voca- 


though negative one 


tional Test,” studies are reviewed on the corre- 


lation of earlier and later class-room grades. 


Apparently the only safe conclusion at present 
is that the entrance examinations are fairly useful 
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in predicting early college work, their prognostic 


value becoming less and less as the interval be 


tween the two is increased. This result is of course 


to be expected. 


A summary is given of investigations rela 
ing class standing with success in later lift 


as in the researches af Nicholson, Rice and 
Lowell. These studies indicate 
are to achieve distinction begin to do so rather 


that those who 


early, but the criteria of success are re 


The term is susceptible of 


st difficult to meas 


nizedly incomplete. 
many conceptions, and m 
ure objectively. 
In the experimental determination of spe- 
the 
There 


situation is not vet very 


is to be 


cial aptitudes, 
well understood. mentioned the 
strikingly positive result of Seott with sales- 
men (pp. 211-12). But Hollingworth calls at 
tention to the neglect of affective and other 
non-rational factors in these aptitudes. 


The degree to which one cares is not measured 


by reaction time or cancellation tests 


Furthermore, most success does 


not mean increasing the quality or the quan- 


progress to 


tity of the work with which one starts (e. g., 
stenography). "As he expresses his attitude 
towards the future of vocational psychology, 


one must either: 


(1) Demonstrate that these important non-ra- 


tional determinants of vocational aptitude and 
satisfaction correlate very, very closely with more 
capacity; (2) 


strictly intellectual postpone the 
entire work of vocational guidance in these cases, 
on the basis of psychological examination, until 
that distant day when these characteristics can be 
approached by means of scales and norms; or (3) 
otherwise guidance must rest, as it now largely 
does in democratic communities, on the broad 
knowledge of opportunity afforded by industrial 
and prevocational training, the encouragement of 
thorough and self-scrutiny, and the 


method of repeated trialf. 


systematic 


To Hollingworth’s non-rational the psycho- 
pathologist would be inclined to add uncon- 
scious. 

Dr. L. S. Hollingworth contributes a chap- 
ter on the vocational aptitudes of women, con- 
tending that there are no scientific data to 
show difference in intellect, in 


mental variability, special causes of intellec- 


sex average 
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tual inefficiency affecting one sex and not the 
other, or differences in affective or instinctive 
equipment implying a “natural” division of 
labor. 

‘So far as is at present known, women are as 
competent intellectually as men are, to undertake 
any and all human vocations. 


i 

Considerable importance is attached to the 
act that as tests are ordinarily 
lo not know at what point in the learning 
Hollingworth 


made, we 


‘turve the ability is measured. 
reports results of a number of mental tests 
with a group of subjects, showing that with 
practise, the abilities measured tend to be- 
come positively correlated with each other in 
At the limit of practise, an 
individual who is good in one thing is good 
in the other functions also. | A concept of 
“general ability ” is suppbrted, so far as final 


increasing degree. 


capacities are concerned. Since relative initial 
abilities may be greatly changed by continued 
practise, it may be necessary to determine the 
individual’s limit of practise in different tests, 
before the experimental findings are verifiable 
The author 
looks for progress in a small selection of tests, 
and the interpretations of their final limits of 


by his achievements in later life. 


practise. Even this can hardly be expected 
to eliminate the non-rational and unconscious 
factors. - 


! The diagnosis of the instinctive and attitudinal 
characteristics and the recognition of the more 
specialized two points at 
which the line of advance is relatively slow. It is 
at these points that the psychographic methods 
find their task.! 


aptitudes constitute 


These difficulties are indeed inaccessible to 
experiment so long as the experiment is made, 
as in most mental tests, a measure of maximal 
voluntary abilities. There are some experi- 
ments not cast in this mold, but where the 
aim is to observe the subject’s spontaneous re- 
actions under certain standard conditions. 
Relative position judgments afford many ex- 
amples of this, and their significance for the 
mental diagnosis of the grader is well repre- 
sented in the present volume. There is good 
ground for hope that along these lines in- 
stinctive and attitudinal characteristics can 
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be brought to a useful degree within the seope 
of experiment. F. L. Weis 
McLean HoOspPItTAt, 

WAVERLEY, MAss. 


THE SMITH-HUGHES ACT FOR THE 
PROMOTION OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Tue following is a summary supplied by the 
‘ Smith-Hughes 


Act” providing federal aid for vocational edu- 


Bureau of Education of the 


cation, as reported by the Conference Com 
mittee and adopted by the House of Repre 
sentatives on February 16 and by the Senate 
on February 17, and signed by the President. 
An Act to provide for the promotion of voca- 
tional education; to provide for cooperation with 
the states in the promotion of such education in 
agriculture and the trades and industries; to pro 
vide for cooperation with the states in the prepa 
ration of teachers of vocational subjects; and to 
appropriate money and regulate its expenditure. 
See. 1. 
two, three, four and seven. 


Appropriates sums provided in sections 


See. 2. For the purpose of cooperating with the 
states in paying the salaries of teachers, super 
visors or directors of agricultural subjects, the 
following appropriations are made: For fiscal year 
30, 1918, $500,000; fiscal year 1919, 
$750,000; fiseal year 1920, $1,000,000: fiseal year 
1921, 


fiseal 


ending June 


$1,250,000; $1,500,000; 
1923, 1924, 
$2,000,000; fiseal year 1925, $2,500,000; fiseal year 
1926 and annually thereafter, $3,000,000. 
lotted to state in proportion which its rural popu 


fiscal year 1922, 


year $1,750,000; fiseal year 


Sum al- 


lation bears to total rural population of U. 8S. 
Proviso: No state shall receive annually less than 
$5,000 prior to 1923, nor less than $10,000 after 
that year; deficiency appropriations to provide this 
‘‘minimum allotment.’’ 

See. 3. For the purpose of cooperating with the 
states in paying the salaries of teachers (note 
omission of supervisors and directors) of trade, 
home economics and industrial subjects, the fol- 
lowing appropriations are made: For fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1918, $500,000; fiseal year 1919, 
$750,000; fiscal year 1920, $1,000,000; fiseal year 
1921, $1,250,000; fiseal year 1922, $1,500,000; fiscal 
year 1923, $1,750,000; fiseal year 1924, $2,000,000; 
fiscal year 1925, $2,500,000; fiseal year 1926 and 
annually thereafter, $3,000,000. allotted to 
state in proportion which its urban population 
bears to total urban population of U. S. Same 


» 


Sum 
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iso for ‘‘minimum allotment’’ as in See. 2 vears; one a inted each vear. Salary 

eficiency appropriations slightly lerger. Not pointive members, $5,000. Board to mak 

more than 20 per cent. of sum appropriated in this gations and reports. Investigations and report 

section shall be expended for salaries of teachers agriculture may be mad: cooperation with or 


f home economies. 


See. 4. For the purpose of cooperating with the 
es in preparing teachers, supervisors and di- 
rectors of agricultural subjects and teachers of 


trade and industrial and home economics subjects 


the following appropriations are made: For the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1918, $500,000; fiseal 
vear 1919, $700,000; fiseal year 1920, $900,000; 
fiscal year 1921 and annually thereafter, $1,000,000, 


Sum allotted to state in proportion which its popu 


lation bears to total population of U. S. Proviso: 


No state shall receive annually less than $5,000 
prior to 1919, nor less than $10,000 after that 
year; deficiency appropriations to provide this 
“minimum allotment.’’ , 


In order to the benefits pro 


. 1 
vided in sections two, three and four, staté thall, 


See. 5. secure 
through legislative authority thereof, accept’ the 
provisions of this Act and designate or create a 
state board, consisting of not less than three men 
bers, and having power to cooperate with the Fed 
State board 


the 


eral Board for Vocational Edueation. 
of edueation, or other board having charge of 
administration of public education, or other state 
board having charge of the administration of anfy 
kind of vocational education (‘‘state department 
of education’’ was stricken out by Conference 
Committee) may be designated for the purposes of 
this act. In states whose legislature does not meet 
in 1917, governor, in so far as he is authorized, 
accept provisions of this act and ‘‘designate or 


ereate a state board of not less than three mem 


bers to act in cooperation with the Federal Board.’’ 
Any state may accept benefits of any one or more 
of the funds herein created. Proviso: After June 
30, 1920, no state shall receive any appropriation 
for salaries of teachers, supervisors or directors of 
agricultural subjects until it has taken advantage 
of at least the minimum amount appropriated for 
the training of teachers, supervisors or directors of 
agricultural subjects. Same provision as to appro- 
priation for salaries of teachers of trade, home 
economics and industrial subjects. 

See. 6. Federal Board for Vocational Education 
created. To consist of Secretaries of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Labor, Commissioner of Education, 
and three citizens appointed by the President; one 
of appointive members to represent manufacturing 
and commercial interests, one to represent agricul- 
ture, and one to represent labor. Chairman elected 


by board. Term of appointive members, three 








through Department of Agriculture. Likew 


vestigations of trades and industries through t 
Department of Labor. Likewis investigations of 
commerce and commercial pursuits through the Dx 
partment of Commerc: Studies, investigat . 
and reports ‘‘concerning the administration of 
cational schools, courses of study and instr 

in vocational subjects’’ may be made in « 

tion with and through the Bureau of 1] 
Commissioner of Education authorized to 
recommendations relative to the administrat ot 
this act. Chairman to carry out rules of 

Board may employ assistants 

Sec. 7. The sum of $200, S appropriated for 
the adm nist it on ot thie i t I ti | iy t 
salaries ,o} oflicers and assistants, et B may 
allot any | tone of this appropriation t y U.S 
department or bureau for t irpose of iKing 
iny study or investigation nt®Pow lated i this 
ict . 

See. 8 fo secure the benefits of appropriat 
state board ‘‘shall prepare plans showing 
kinds of vocational education for which it 
posed that the appropriation shall be used; the 
kinds of schools and equipment; courses of st 
methods of instruction q ialifications of teachers 
and, in the case of agriculthral subjects, the qual 


fications of supervisors or directors; 


the 


plans for the 


of agricul 


training of teachers; and, in case 
tural subjects, plans for the supervision of agr 
cultural education, as provided in section 10 

Such to Board 


State board shall report annually to Federal Board 


plans to be submitted Federal 
on or before September 1. 

Sec. 9. Appropriations herein made to be ex 
pended only for salaries of teachers, supervisors or 
directors, as herein provided. ‘‘The cost of 
struction supplementary to the instruction 
culture and in trade, home economies and industrial 
subjects provided for in this act, necessary to build 
a well-rounded course of training, shall be borne by 


the state and local communities, and no part of the 


cost thereof shall be borne out of the appropria 
tions herein made.’’ Appropriations conditioned 
that the state or local community, or both, shall 
expend an equal amount for salaries 

See. 10. Any state may use appropriation for 
agricultural purposes, or any part thereof, for the 
salaries of teachers, supervisors or directors of 
agricultural subjects under a plan to be set up by 
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state board, with the approval of Federal Board. 
In order to receive the benefits of such appropria- 
tion, state board shall provide in its plan for agri- 
cultural education that it shall be under public 
supervision or control; that its purpose shall be to 
fit for useful employment; that it shall be of less 
than college grade and designed for persons over 
14 years of age; that the state or local community, 
or both, shall provide plant and equipment as de- 
termined upon by state board with approval of 
Federal Board; that 
school or class shall be not less than amount fixed 
by state board with approval of Federal Board, for 
state; that 
for supervised practise in 


amount expended for any 


schools or classes in the such 


shall 
agriculture for at least six months per year; that 


such 
schools provide 
teachers shall have at least minimum qualifications 
determined by state board with approval of Fed- 
eral Board. 

See. 11. 
priation for salaries of teachers of trade, home eco- 


In order to receive benefits of appro- 


nomics and industrial subjects state board shall 
provide in its plan that such education shall be 
given in schools or classes under public supervision 
or control that the controlling purpose shall be to 
fit for useful employment; that such education shall 
be of less than college grade and designed for per- 
sons over 14 years of age who are preparing for, 
or who have entered upon, the work of a trade or 
industrial pursuit; that state or community, or 
both, shall provide approved plant and equipment; 
that total amount expended in any school or class 
shall be not less annually than amount fixed by 
state board with approval of Federal Board; that 
schools or classes for persons not entered upon em- 
ployment shall be devoted to practical work for not 
less than nine months in the year and not less than 
30 hours per week; that at least one third of sum 
appropriated to state shall be devoted to part-time 
schools or classes for workers over 14 years of age; 
that part-time schools or classes shall provide not 
less than 144 hours of class-room instruction per 
year; that evening industrial schools shall be for 
persons over 16 years of age; that qualifications of 
teachers shall be not less than those fixed by state 
board with approval of Federal Board. Proviso: 
For cities of less than 25,000 inhabitants, state 
board, with approval of Federal Board, may modify 
length of course and hours of instruction for those 
not in employment. 

See. 12. In order to receive benefits of appro- 
priation for training teachers, supervisors or di- 
rectors of agricultural subjects or teachers of 
trade, home economics or industrial subjects, state 
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board shall provide in its plan that same shall be 
carried on under state board; that such training 
shall be in schools or classes under public super- 
vision or control; that it shall be given only to 
persons having ‘‘adequate vocational experience or 
contact in the line of work for which they are pre- 
paring themselves’’ or who are acquiring such ex- 
perience; that state board, with approval of Fed 
eral Board, shall establish minimum requirements 
for such experience; that not more than 60 per 
cent. nor less than 20 per cent. of appropriation to 
any state for training of teachers shall be expended 
for any of following purposes: preparation of 
teachers, supervisors or directors of agriculture; 
or teachers of trade and industrial subjects; or 
teachers of home economics. 

See. 13. In order to receive benefits of this act 
state shall through its legislative authority appoint 
its state treasurer as custodian of funds herein 
appropriated. 

See. 14. Federal Board shall annually ascertain 
whether the states are using or are prepared to use 
the money appropriated to them. On or before 
January 1 each year board shall certify to Secre 
tary of the Treasury states accepting act and 
complying with its provisions and amount to which 
is entitled. 
State treasurer shall pay out funds on 


each state Said secretary shall pay 
quarterly. 
requisition of state board. 

See. 15. 


annually allotted to any state has not been ex 


‘Whenever any portion of the fund 


pended for the purpose provided for in this act, 
a sum equal to such portion shall be deducted by 
the Federal Board from the next succeeding annual 
allotment from such fund to such state.’’ 

See. 16. Federal Board shall withhold allotment 
to any state when moneys are not being expended 
‘for the purposes and under the conditions of this 
act.’’ State board may appeal to Congress; if 
Congress denies appeal, money covered into treas- 
ury. 

See. 17. Appropriations under this act which 
may be “diminished or lost’’ while in the hands of 
a state treasurer shall be replaced by the state; 
until state so replaces funds, it shall receive no 
further allotment. No part of appropriations 
under this act shall be applied to the ‘‘ purchase, 
erection, preservation or repair of any building or 
buildings or equipment, or for the purchase or 
rental of lands, or for the support of any religious 
or privately owned or conducted school or college.’’ 

See. 18. Federal Board shall report annually on 
or before December 1 to Congress and shall in- 
clude in such report the reports of state boards. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND ever ne had r d 100 per 





STATISTICS was made k t 
AN EXPERIMENT IN SPELLING IN THE were giver ¢ Sect ~~ a acl 
EUGENE HIGH SCHOOL Nie ol aa ae 
| ‘ : agents showing 1! rkead a 
At the beginning of the second six weeks of 
, : ; a asked to enroll next semest r either 
the spring semester the writer tested all stu- t} 1] 
: - os . oe : : ne spe t 
dents of the Eugene high school upon the list 
: ’ : partment or in a 
f words prepared by Dr. Ayres for testing . 
‘ arte gare meet twice a week wit it credit 
eventh- and eighth-grade students. Of the | tal) : 
560 students taking the test, fiftv-four, or 10 nae : . ' 
ey : test. The value of this list lies in the fact that 
per cent., made a perfect mark.’ n genera . ’ 
"e ‘ela we neral, ‘the business men believed it to conta 
the results showed that the first-year pupils a } } 
: words which high-school students v 
ide about the average expected, but the ] | 
. ' well to learn because they wer 
upper grades did not rank as they were ex- Lal Letter if I 
musiness ietters an por ere 
pected to. No explanation of this was sought, 
" ; rection to this meti a | ver 4 
but it seemed that some attention should be ;, 
: oss words on the ground that employer t 
given to general spelling lists, and a beginning rds deali . ' 
: . ‘ ae words dealing with special 
was made by asking the business men of the ' > _ 4 : 
7 : R ‘ : and these might easily be n tered 
city for words commonly misspelled by their 2 : : : 
ie ne prospective clerk in a ver rt time. H 
employees. The school is organized under the ; 
, ’ ever, the words in t 
roll room plan, whereby each student is at- - ; , 
: eae mi . common ones, yet dimeceu qa il t 
tached to one of 23 groups. The presidents . » 4) 
2 : : perience of these men the eur fr 
of these rooms were assigned the duty of col- . , 
; a : ‘ ager letters of business asso tes, it d t 
lecting the words. The business section of the , ' a 
. . unreasonable that we uld be expected to 
city was carefully mapped out and each stu- : me * Sie ae 
: sos teach them. The results of the rst tests 
dent assigned a certain territory. Slips con- raat 
myscnt i a ‘ . SS a showed ec eariv that we ! d not taught t m in 
taining printed directions were left Friday . Cr . ss P 
‘ w - lie the Eugene high school with any degree of 
afternoon and called for Saturday morning. Tre 
; : success It would be interesting to se hat 
It was believed whe experiment would be a les- other schools might do with the list of 100. 
son in community civics while at the same 
time the business men would be doing a prac- vist of 100 Words Arrenae’ Acoordina to Number 
tical service to the school. of Times Misspelled. Based o 
Fifty-three responded with lists varying Spellings 
from three to forty words, making a total of = . 
1.189. Of these 121 were listed two or more l. appurtenanes 199 
times, thus making 967 individual words. One o. snelia ll 
: ; 3. bacillus thi 
hundred and twelve of these were placed in a 4. tungsten ’ 
separate group as being words the average 5. malleable 6 
: 6. boudoir Ss 
high-school student would not know, so the ms ‘on , oa 
é. Sue ? ~ 
list of “ General” words was reduced to 855. 8. hemorrhagi 69 
nn . . ° subpos 39 
The list of those mentioned more than once 9. subpoena ~ 
han 10. pereolator 67 
was reduced to 100 by omitting some of the 18 ooeteteeeliahe 61 
more difficult and easier ones and these were 12. all right 14 
given, in groups of twenty, to all students, 13, ammonia S63 
: 14. maintenance 337 
with the announcement that the names of all 15 lesion . 20 
pupils receiving perfect grades, together with 16. negligee 1S 
aM : 17. sureingle 208 
the percentage received by each roll room, 18. promissory 08 


would be printed in the school paper. It was 19. acquiesce 2¢ 


hoped that repeated tests might be given until 20. privilege 287 
: 5 % 21. diphtheria eee SOO 


’ 
1 See ScHooL AND Society, August 26, 1916. 99 casualty . _... 286 
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pique 
miscella 
vacuum 
referred 
larynx 
separator 
fraudulent 
adz 
statione ry 
d sappoint) 
anaesthetic 
poignant = | CORRELATION BETWEEN THE ORAL AND WRIT 
porspsracion ates TEN WORK OF PUPILS IN THE FUNDA 
immediately ; MENTALS OF ADDITION 
eatarrh <= ] 
retrigerator 
aluminum 
benefited 
recommend 
license 
separate j 7 

et : ns in a written form a1 
nt erTrL_isemen 
gauge . 
alimimats The Thompson’s Minimum Essenti: 
OeCCASIOI ) 1 rl ] 
committe . were used in both tests. These sheets contair 


indred addition examples made up of th 


Opportunity forty-five combinations. In the oral test each 
ratchet 
tested individually, the child read 


pectacular 


representative . ing off the answers and the examiner checking 
mereerized . : , . . : 
salieeaiiliend he r . In the written test 
commencing In ach test every 
‘reseripti ; ae : ; 
prescription . % » written test was given 
corres] onden¢ . yA ay ‘ OW itis — or Obs 1c lowing ar 
mortgage 

ninety 
balance 
rece pt 

rmittance 
re ; Median 
pajamas 
parallel 
whether 
indorsement Possible error , , 
necessary . . . . . 
ilendar ‘ Coefficient of variability .... .068 
ealend: ? 
appreciate 
bicyele 9: Possible error of (r 


Average deviation 


Standard deviation 


Coefficient of correlation (Pearson formula) 


February 
operate . From the above data it would seem that 
fulfil ; pupils do better in their written work than 
receive 
forty 
commission 
expense e . : . ° = ° ° + 

: writing their answers than they were in giving 
reference e echt ; : : . 
business ad : them orally. The 
Aa as . = while not large, is sufficient to show a fair de- 
affect .... ‘ ‘ : / ; 

ale ia gree of correlation (42 pupils took both tests). 


until 
believe EarLe E. WILson 
~allece ' 
college .. sala ‘<7 PRINCIPAL, ROGERS SCHOOL, 
acknowledge 
91. cancelled 


they do in their oral work. It should be said, 


however, that they were about a third longer 


coefficient of correlation, 


STAMFORD, CONN. 











